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“ Thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 
— Wordsworth. 


MEMBERS OF THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE: — 


Let me confess to the diffidence with which I find myself 
standing here to-day. When the invitation of your com- 
mittee reached me last fall, the simple truth is that I accepted 
it as most men accept a challenge, not because they wish to 
fight, but because they are ashamed to say no. Pretending 
in my small sphere to be a teacher, I felt it would be cow- 
ardly to shrink from the keenest ordeal to which a teacher 
can be exposed,—the ordeal of teaching other teachers. 
Fortunately, the trial will last but one short hour; and I 
have the consolation of remembering Goethe’s verses : — 


“ Vor den Wissenden sich stellen, 
Sicher ist’s in allen Fallen.” 


*This address, delivered at Princeton, Mass., Oct. 4, is, in matter, though not exactly in 
form, a fragment of a larger essay on the “ Sentiment of Rationality,” of which a first frag- 
ment was published in Mind for July, 1879. Another fragment will, it is hoped, appear 
some day in the Princeton Review, the corrected proof having been for nearly two years in 
the possession of that periodical. 
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For, if experts are the hardest people to satisfy, they have 
at any rate the liveliest sense of the difficulties of one’s 
task, and they know quickest when one hits the mark. 

Since it was as a teacher of physiology that I was most 
unworthily officiating when your committee’s invitation 
reached me, I must suppose it to be for the sake of bringing 
a puff of the latest winds of doctrine that blow over that 
somewhat restless sea that my presence is desired. Among 
all the healthy symptoms that characterize this age, I know 
no sounder one than the eagerness theologians show to 
assimilate all the results of science, and to hearken to the 
conclusions of men of science about universal matters. One 
runs a better chance of being listened to to-day if one can 
quote Darwin and Helmholtz than if one can only quote 
Schleiermacher or Coleridge. I almost feel myself this mo- 
ment that, were I to produce a frog and put him through his 
physiological performances in a masterly manner before your 
eyes, I should gain more reverential ears for what I have 
to say during the remainder of the hour. I will not ask 
whether there be not something of mere fashion in this 
prestige which the words of the physiologists enjoy just 
now. If it be a fashion, it is certainly a beneficial one upon 
the whole; and to challenge it would come with a poor 
grace from one who at the moment he speaks is so conspicu- 
ously profiting by its favors. 

I will therefore only say this: that the Jatest breeze from 
the physiological horizon need not necessarily be the most 
important one. Of the immense amount of work that the 
laboratories of Europe and America, and one may add of 
Asia and Australia, are producing every year, much is des- 
tined to speedy refutation; and of more it may be said that 
its interest is purely technical, and not in any degree philo- 
sophical or universal. 

This being the case, I know you will justify me if I fall 
back on a doctrine that is fundamental and well established 
rather than novel, and ask you whether by taking counsel 
together we may not trace some new consequences from it 
which shall interest us all as men alike. I refer to the doc- 
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trine of reflex action, especially as extended to the brain. 
This is, of course, so familiar to you that I need hardly 
' define it. In a general way, all educated people know what 
reflex action means. 

It says that the actions we perform are always the result 
of outward discharges from the nervous centres, and that 
these outward discharges are themselves the result of im- 
pressions from the external world, carried in along one or 
another of our sensory nerves. Applied at first to only a 
portion of the actions that the body performs, this concep- 
tion of reflex action has ended by being generalized more 
and more, so that now most physiologists tell us that every 
action whatever, even the most deliberately weighed and 
calculated, does, so far as its organic conditions go, follow 
the reflex type. There is not one that cannot be remotely, 
if not immediately, traced to its origin in some incoming 
impression of sense. There is no impression of sense which, 
unless inhibited by some other stronger one, does not imme- 
diately or remotely express itself in action of some kind. 
There is no one of those complicated performances in the 
convolutions of the brain to which our trains of thought 
correspond, which is not a mere middle term interposed be- 
tween an incoming sensation that arouses it and an out- 
going discharge of some sort, inhibitory if not exciting, to 
which itself gives rise. The structural unit of the nervous 
system is in fact a triad, neither of whose elements has any 
independent existence. The sensory impression exists only 
for the sake of awaking the central process of reflection, 
and the central process of reflection exists only for the sake 
of calling forth the final act. All action is thus reaction 
upon the outer world ; and the middle stage of consideration 
or contemplation or thinking is only a place of transit, the 
bottom of a loop, both whose ends have their point of appli- 
cation in external nature. If it should ever have no roots in 
the outer world, if it should ever happen that it led to no 
active measures, it would fail of its essential function, and 
would have to be considered either pathological or abortive. 
The current of life that runs in at our eyes or ears is meant 
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to run out at our hands, feet, or lips. The only use of the 
thoughts it occasions while inside is to determine its direc- 
tion to whichever of these organs shall, on the whole, under 
the circumstances actually present, act in the way most pro- 
pitious to our welfare. 

The willing department of our nature in short dominates 
both the conceiving department and the feeling department. 
To use Sir William Hamilton’s nomenclature, the presenta- 
tive faculty and the elaborative faculty are both subsidiary 
to the faculty of conation ; or, in plainer English, perception 
and thinking are only there for behavior’s sake. 

I am sure I am not wrong in stating this result as one 
of the fundamental conclusions to which the entire drift 
of modern physiological investigation sweeps us. If asked 
what great contribution physiology has made to psychology 
of late years, I am sure every competent anthority will 
reply that her influence has in no way been so weighty as in 
the copious illustration, the verification and consolidation 
of this broad general point of view.* 

I invite you, then, to consider what may be the possible 
speculative consequences involved in this great achievement 
of our generation. Already, it dominates all the new work 
done in psychology ; but what I wish to ask is whether its 
influence may not extend far beyond the limits of psychol- 
ogy, even into those of theology herself. The relations of 
the doctrine of reflex action with no less a matter than the 
doctrine of theism is, in fact, the topic to which I propose 
to call your attention. 


We are not the first in the field. There have not been 
wanting writers enough to say that reflex action and all that 


follows from it give the coup de grdce to the superstition of 
a God. 


* The refiex-action theory of mind is so scattered over the entire length and breadth of 
modern psychological literature that it is difficult to give references for its justification. 
Perhaps the following will do best for readers of English: Herbert Spencer, Principles of 
Psychology, Parts Ill. and I[V.; John Fiske, Cosmic Philosophy, Chaps. XIV. and XVI.; 
H. Maudsley, The Physiology of Mind, Chaps. II., III., and V.; David Ferrier, The Functions 
of the Brain, Chap. XL; W. K. Clifford, “‘ Body and Mind,” in Lectures and Essays; Lange’s 
History of Materialism, Book I1., § 3, Chap. IIl.; G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, 1st 
Series, pp. 134-146, 34 Series, Problem ILI., Chap. II. 
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If you open, for instance, by far the best book ever writ- 
ten on comparative psychology, Der Thierische Wille of 
G. H. Schneider, published only last year, you will find, 
sandwiched in among the admirable dealings of the author 
with his proper subject, and popping out upon us in unex. 
pected places, the most delightfully naif German onslaughts 
on the degradation of theologians, and the utter incompati- 
bility of so many reflex adaptations to the environment, 
with the existence of a creative intelligence. 

There was a time, remembered by many of us here, when 
the existence of reflex action and all the other harmonies 
between the organism and the world were held to prove a 
God. Now, they are held to disprove him. The next turn 
of the whirligig may prove him again. 

Into this momentous debate about his existence, I will not 
pretend to enter. I must take up humbler ground, as will 
presently appear. We may be quite sure meanwhile that, if 
those who seek objective phenomenal proof or disproof of 
God’s existence are unable to come to a final agreement 
about that, they will at any rate get their notion of what 
sort of a God they are debating about considerably cleared 
up by their discussion. Now, I will begin where they end, 
by taking this notion of his possible Nature, of his What, 
and limit my ambition to showing that a Being like that, 
whether existent or not, is at all events the kind of Being 
which, if he did exist, would form the most adequate possible 
object for minds framed like our own to conceive as lying at 
the root of the universe. In other words, I shall try to show 
that some outward reality of a nature, defined as God’s nat- 
ure must be defined, is the only ultimate object that is at 
the same time rational and possible for the human mind’s 
contemplation. Anything short of God is not rational, any- 
thing more than God is not possible, if the human mind be 
in truth the triadic structure of impression, reflection, and 
reaction which we at the outset allowed. 

Theism, -whatever its objective warrant, would thus be 
seen to have a subjective anchorage in its congruity with 
our essential build as thinkers; and, however it may fare 
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with its truth, to derive from this subjective adequacy the 
strongest possible guarantee of its permanence. It is and 
will be the classic mean of rational opinion, the centre of 
gravity of all attempts to solve the riddle of life; some 
falling below it by defect, some flying above it by excess, 
itself alone satisfying every mental need in strictly normal 
measure. Our gain will thus in the first instance be psy- 
chological. We shall merely have investigated a chapter in 
the natural history of the mind, and found that, as a matter 
of such natural history, God may be called the normal object 
of the mind’s belief. Whether over and above this he is 
really the living truth is another question. If he is, it will 
show the structure of our mind to be in accordance with the 
nature of reality. Whether it be or not in such accordance 
is, it seems to me, one of those questions that belong to 
the province of personal faith to decide. I will not touch 
upon the question here, for I prefer to keep to the strictly 
natural history point of view. I will only remind you that 
each one of us is entitled either to doubt or to believe in 
the harmony between his faculties and the truth; and that, 
whether he doubt or believe, he does it alike on his personal 
responsibility and risk. 
“Du musst glauben, du musst wagen, 
Denn die Gétter leihn kein Pfand, 


Nur ein Wunder kann dich tragen 
In das schéne Wunderland.” 


I will presently define exactly what I mean by God and 
by Theism, and explain what theories I referred to when I 
spoke just now of attempts to fly beyond the one and to out- 
bid the other. 

But, first of all, let me ask you to linger a moment longer 
over what I have called the reflex theory of mind, so as to 
be sure that we understand it absolutely before going on to 
consider those of its consequences, of which Iam more par- 
ticularly to speak. I am not quite sure that its full scope is 
grasped even by those who have most zealously promulgated 
it. I am not sure, for example, that all physiologists see 
that it commits them to regarding the mind as an essentially 
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teleological mechanism. I mean by this that the conceiving 
or theorizing faculty,—the mind’s middle department,— 
functions exclusively for the sake of ends that do not exist at 
all in the world of impressions we receive by way of our 
senses, but are set by our emotional and practical subjec- 
tivity altogether.* It is a transformer of the world of our 
impressions into a totally different world, the world of our 
conception; and the transformation is effected in the inter- 
ests of our volitional nature, and for no other purpose what- 
soever. Destroy the volitional nature, the definite subjective 
purposes, preferences, fondnesses for certain effects, forms, 
orders, and not the slightest motive would remain for the 
brute order of our experience to be remodelled at all. But, 
as we have the elaborate volitional constitution we do have, 
the remodelling must be effected, there is no escape. The 
world’s contents are given to each of us in an order so for- 
eign to our subjective interests that we can hardly by an 
effort of the imagination picture to ourselves what it is like, 
We have to break that order altogether, and by picking out 
from it the items that concern us, and connecting them with 
others far away, that we say “belong” with them, we are 
able to make out definite threads of sequence and tendency, 
to foresee particular liabilities and get ready for them, to 
enjoy simplicity and harmony in the place of what was 
chaos. Is not the sum of your actual experience taken at 
this moment and impartially added together an utter chaos ? 
The strains of my voice, the lights and shades inside the 
room and out, the murmur of the wind, the ticking of the 
clock, the various organic feelings you may happen individ- 
ually to possess, do these make a whole at all? Isitnot the 
only condition of your mental sanity in the midst of them 
that most of them should become non-existent for you, and 
that a few others — the sounds, I hope, which I am uttering 
—should evoke from places in your memory, that have 
nothing to do with this scene, associates fitted to combine 
with them in what we call a rational train of thought ?— 
rational because it leads to a conclusion we have some organ 


*See some “Remarks on Spencer’s Definition of Mind,” in the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy for January, 1878. 
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to appreciate. We have no organ or faculty to appreciate 
the simply given order. The real world as it is given at 
this moment is the sum total of all its beings and events 
now. But can we think of such asum? Can we realize for 
an instant what a cross-section of all existence at a definite 
point of time would be? While I talk and the flies buzz, 
a sea-gull catches a fish at the mouth of the Amazon, a tree 
falls in the Adirondack wilderness, a man sneezes in Ger- 
many, a horse dies in Tartary, and twins are born in France. 
What does that mean? Does the contemporaneity of these 
events with each other and with a million more as disjointed 
as they form a rational bond between them, and unite them 
into anything that means for us a world? Yet just such a 
collateral contemporaneity, and nothing else is the real order 
of the world. It is an order with which we have nothing to 
do but to get away from it as fast as possible. As I said, we 
break it: we break it into histories, and we break it into arts, 
and we break it into sciences ; and then we begin to feel at 
home. We make ten thousand separate serial orders of it. 
On any one of these, we may react as if the rest did not 
exist. We discover among its parts relations that were 
never given to sense at all,— mathematical relations, tangents, 
squares, and roots and logarithmic functions,— and out of 
an infinite number of these we call certain ones essential and 
lawgiving, and ignore the rest. Essential these relations 
are, but only for our purpose, the other relations being just 
as real and present as they; and our purpose is to conceive 
simply and to foresee. Are not simple conception and pre- 
vision subjective ends, pure and simple? They are the ends 
of what we call science ; and the miracle of miracles, a mir- 
acle not yet exhaustively cleared up by any philosophy, is 
that the given order lends itself to the remodelling. It 
shows itself plastic to many of our scientific, to many of our 
esthetic, to many of our practical purposes and ends. 

When the man of affairs, the artist, or the man of science 
fails, he is not rebutted. He tries again. He says the im- 
pressions of sense must give way, must be reduced to the 
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desiderated form.* They all postulate in the interests of 
their volitional nature a harmony between the latter and 
the nature of things. The theologian does no more. And 
the reflex doctrine of the mind’s structure, though all theol- 
ogy should as yet have failed of its endeavor, could do no 
more than say that the endeavor itself at least obeyed in 
form the mind’s most necessary law. ¢ 


Now for the question I asked above: What kind of a 
being would God be if he did exist? The word “God” 
has come to mean many things in the history of human 
thought, from Venus and Jupiter to the “Idee” which 
figures in the pages of Hegel. Even the laws of physical 
nature have, in these positivistic times, been held worthy of 
divine honor, and presented as the only fitting object of our 
reverence. Of course, if our discussion is to bear any fruit, 
we must mean something more definite than this. We must 
not call any object of our loyalty a “God” without more 
ado, simply because to awaken our loyalty happens to be one 
of God’s functions. He must have some intrinsic character- 
istics of his own besides. And Theism must mean the faith 
of that man who believes that the object of Ais loyalty has 
those other attributes, negative or positive, as the case 
may be. 

Now, as regards a great many of the attributes of God, 
and their amounts and mutual relations, the world has been 
delivered over to disputes. All such may for our ‘present 
purpose be considered as quite inessential. Not only such 

*“ No amount of failure in the attempt to subject the world of sensible experience to a 
thorough-going system of conceptions, and to bring all happenings back to cases of immuta- 
bly valid law, is able to shake our faith in the rightness of our principles. We hold fast to 
our demand that even the greatest apparent confusion must sooner or later solve itself in 
transparent formulas. We begin the work ever afresh, and, refusing to believe that nature 
will permanently withhold the reward of our exertions, think rather that we have hitherto 
only failed to push them in the right direction. And all this pertinacity flows from a con- 


viction that we have no right to renounce the fulfilment of our task. What, in short, sustains 
the courage of investigators is the force of obligation of an ethical idea.” (Sigwart, Logit, 
Bd. IL., p. 23.) 

This is a true account of the spirit of science. Does it essentially differ from the spirit of 
religion? And is any one entitled to say in advance that, while the one form of faith shall be 
crowned with success, the other is certainly doomed to fail? 


+ Concerning the transformation of the given order into the order of conception, see 8. H. 
Hodgson, The Philosophy of Reflection, Chap. V.; H. Lotze, Logik, §§ 342-351; C. Sigwart, 
Logik, §§ 60—63, 105. 
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matters as his mode of revealing himself, the precise extent 
of his providence and power and their connection with our 
free will, the proportion of his mercy to his justice, and the 
amount of his responsibility for evil, but also his metaphys- 
ical relation to the phenomenal world, whether causal, sub- 
stantial, ideal, or what not, are affairs of purely sectarian 
* opinion that need not concern us at all. Whoso debates 
them presupposes the essential features of Theism to be 
granted already ; and it is with these essential features, the 
bare poles of the subject, that our business exclusively lies. 
Now, what are these essential features? First, it is essen- 
tial that God be conceived as the deepest power in the uni- 
verse; and, second, he must be conceived under the form of 
a mental personality. The personality need not be deter- 
mined intrinsically any further than is involved in the hold- 
ing of certain things dear, and in the recognition of our 
dispositions toward those things, the things themselves being 
all good and righteous things. But, extrinsically considered, 
so to speak, God’s personality is to be regarded, like any 
other personality, as something lying outside of my own and 
other than me, and whose existence I simply come upon and 
find. A power not ourselves, then, which not only makes 
for righteousness, but means it, and which recognizes us: 
such is the definition which I think nobody will be inclined 
to dispute. Various are the attempts to shadow forth the 
other lineaments of so supreme a personality to our human 
imagination. Various the ways of conceiving in what mode 
the recognition, the hearkening to our cry, cancome. Some 
are gross and idolatrous ; some are the most sustained efforts 
man’s intellect has ever made to keep still living on that 
subtle edge of things where speech and thought alike expire 
in the ineffable. But, with all these differences, the essence 
remains unchanged. In whatever other respects the divine 
personality may differ from ours or may resemble it, the two 
are consanguineous at least in this: that both have purposes 
for which they care, and each can hear the other’s call. 
Meanwhile, we can already see one consequence and one 
point of connection with the reflex action theory of mind. 
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Any mind, constructed on the triadic reflex pattern, must 
first get its impression from the object which it confronts, 
then define what that object is, and decide what active meas- 
ures its presence demands, and finally react. The stage of 
volition or reaction depends on the stage of definition, and 
these, of course, on the nature of the impressing object. 
When the objects are concrete, particular, and familiar, our ; 
reactions are firm and certain enough, often instinctive. I 
see the desk, and lean on it; I see your quiet faces, and I 
continue to talk. But the objects will not stay concrete and 
particular. By processes I need not describe, but which in no 
wise alter the plan of psychic structure we have considered, 
they fuse themselves into general essences, and they sum 
themselves into a whole,—the universe. And then the ob- 
ject that confronts us, that knocks on our mental door and 
asks to be let in, and fixed and decided upon and actively 
met, is just this whole universe itself and its essence. 

What are they, and how shall I meet them ? 

The whole flood of faiths and systems here rush in. Phi- 
losophies and denials of philosophy, religions and atheisms, 
scepticisms and mysticisms, confirmed emotional moods and 
habitual practical biases, all jostle each other; for all are 
alike trials, hasty, prolix, or of seemly length, to answer this 
momentous question. And the function of them all, long 
or short, that which the moods and the systems alike sub- 
serve and pass into, is the third stage,— the stage of action. 
For no one of them itself is final. They form but the mid- 
dle segment of the mental curve, and not its termination. 
As the last theoretic pulse dies away, it does not leave the 
mental process complete: it is but the forerunner of the 
practical moment, in which alone the cycle of mentality 
finds its rhythmic pause. 

We easily delude ourselves about this middle stage. 
Sometimes we think it final, and sometimes we fail to see, 
amid the monstrous diversity in the length and complica- 
tion of the cogitations that may fill it, that it never can have 
but a single essential function, and that the one we have 
pointed out,—the function of defining the direction our 
activity, immediate or remote, shall take. 
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If I simply say, Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas! I am 
defining the total nature of things in a way that carries 
practical consequences with it as decidedly as if I write a 
treatise De Natura Rerum in twenty volumes. The treatise 
may trace its consequences more explicitly and minutely 
than the saying; but the only worth and import of either 
treatise or saying is that the consequences, such as they are, 
are there. The long definition can do no more than draw 
them; the short definition does no less. Indeed, it may be 
said that, if two apparently different definitions of the reality 
before us should have identical consequences, those two 
definitions would really be identical definitions, made delu- 
sively to appear different merely by the different verbiage 
in which they are expressed.* 

My time is unfortunately too short to stay and give to 
this truth the development it deserves; but I will assume 
that you grant it without farther parley, and pass to the next 
step in my argument. And here, too, I shall have to bespeak 
your close attention for a moment, while I pass over the 
subject far more rapidly than it deserves. Whether true or 
false, any view of the universe which shall completely sat- 
isfy the mind, must obey conditions of the mind’s own im- 
posing, must at least let the mind be the umpire to decide 
whether it be fit to be called a rational universe or not. 
Not any nature of things which may seem to de will also 
seem to be ipso facto rational. And, if it do not seem ra- 
tional, it will afflict the mind with a ceaseless uneasiness, till 
it be formulated or interpreted in some other and more con- 
genial way. The study of what the mind’s criteria of 
rationality are, the definition of its exactions in this respect, 
form an intensely interesting subject, into which I cannot 
enter now with any detail. But so much I think you will 
grant me without argument: that all three departments of 
the mind alike have a vote in the matter, and that no con- 
ception will pass muster that violates any of their essential 
modes of activity, or that leaves those modes of activity 

*See the admirably original “Illustrations of the Logic of Science,” by CU. 8S. Peirce, 


especially the second paper,“ Howto make our Thoughts clear,” in the Popular Science 
Monthly for January, 1878. 
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without a chance to work. By what title is it that every 
would-be universal formula, every system of philosophy that 
rears its head, receives the inevitable critical volley from 
one-half of mankind, and falls to the rear to become, at the 
very best, the creed of some partial sect? Either it has 
dropped out of its net some of our impressions of sense, 
what we call the facts of nature, or it has left the theoretic 
and defining department with a lot of inconsistencies and 
unmediated transitions on its hands, or else, finally, it has 
left some one or more of our fundamental active and emo- 
tional powers with no object outside of themselves to react 
upon or to live for. Any one of these defects is fatal to its 
complete success. Some one will be sure to discover the 
flaw, to scout the system, and to seek another in its stead. 

I need not go far to collect examples to illustrate to an 
audience of theologians what I mean. Nor will you in par- 
ticular, as champions of the Unitarianism of New England, 
be slow to furnish, from the motives which led to your de- 
parture from our orthodox ancestral Calvinism, instances 
enough under the third or practical head. A God who gives 
so little scope to love, a predestination that takes from en- 
deavor all its zest with all its fruit, are irrational concep- 
tions. They say to our most cherished powers, There is no 
object for you. Even were they irrefutably true, they could 
only be submitted to with dull resignation, or embraced with 
self-deluding hysterics, not held with broad serenity. 

Well, just as within the limits of Theism some shades are 
surviving others by reason of their greater practical ration- 
ality, so Theism itself, by reason of its practical rationality, 
is certain to survive all lower creeds. Materialism and ag- 
nosticism, even were they true, could never gain universal 
and popular acceptance ; for they both, alike, give a solution 
of things which is irrational to the practical third of our 
nature, and in which we can never volitionally feel at home. 
Each comes out of the second or theoretic stage of mental 
functioning, with its definition of the essential nature of 
things, its formula of formulas prepared. The whole array 
of active forces of our nature stands waiting, impatient for 
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the word which shall tell them how to discharge themselves 
most deeply and worthily upon life. ‘“ Well!” cry they, 
“what shall we do?” “Ignoramus, ignorabimus!” says 
Agnosticism. “ React upon atoms and their concussions!” 
says Materialism. What a collapse! The mental train 
misses fire, the middle fails to ignite the end, the cycle 
breaks down half-way to its conclusion; and the active 
powers left alone, with no proper object on which to vent 
their energy, must either atrophy, sicken, and die, or else by 
their pent-up convulsions and excitement keep the whole 
psychic machinery in a fever until some less incommensura- 
ble solution, some more practically rational formula, shall 
provide a normal issue for the currents of the soul. 

Now Theism always stands ready with the most practi- 
cally rational solution it is possible to conceive. Not an 
energy of our active nature to which it does not authorita- 
tively appeal, not an emotion of which it does not normally 
and naturally release the springs. At a single stroke, it 
changes the dead blank it of the world into a living Thou, 
with whom the whole man may have dealings. To you, at 
any rate, I need waste no words in trying to prove its 
supreme commensurateness with all the demands that de- 
partment number three of the mind has the power to 
impose on department number two. 

Our volitional nature must then, until the end of time, 
exert a constant pressure upon the other departments of 
the mind to induce them to function to theistic conclusions. 
No contrary formulas can be more than provisionally held. 
Infra-theistic theories must be always in unstable equilib- 
rium; for department number three ever lurks in ambush, 
ready to assert its rights; and, on the slightest show of jus- 
tification, it makes its fatal spring and converts them into 
that other form in which alone mental peace and order can 
permanently reign. 

The question is then, Can departments one and two, can 
the facts of nature and the theoretic elaboration of them, 
possibly lead to theistic conclusions ? 

The future history of philosophy is the only authority 
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capable of answering that question. I, at all events, must 
not enter into it to-day, as that would be to abandon the 
purely natural history point of view I mean to keep. 

This only is certain, that the theoretic faculty lives be- 
tween two fires that never give her rest, and make her 
incessantly revise her formulations. If she sink into a pre- 
mature, short-sighted, and idolatrous Theism, in comes de- 
partment number one with its battery of facts of sense, and 
dislodges her from her dogmatic repose. If she lazily sub- 
side into equilibrium with the same facts of sense viewed 
in their simple mechanical outwardness, up starts the prac- 
tical reason with its demands, and makes that couch a bed 
of thorns. From generation to generation thus it goes,— 
now a movement of reception from without, now one of 
expansion from within; department number two always 
worked to death, yet never excused from taking the most 
responsible part in the arrangements. To-day, a crop of 
new facts ; to-morrow, a flowering of new motives; the the- 
oretic faculty always having to effect the transition, and life 
growing withal so complex and subtle and immense that 
her powers of conceiving are almost ruptured with the strain. 
See how, in France, the mummy-cloths of the academic and 
official theistic philosophy are rent by the facts of evolution, 
and how the young thinkers are at work! See, in England, 
how the dry atheism of the strict associationist school, which, 
under the ministration of Mill, Bain, and Spencer dominated 
us but yesterday, gives way to more generous idealisms, 
born of more urgent emotional needs and wrapping the 
same facts in far more massive intellectual harmonies! 
These are but tackings to the common port, to that ultimate 
Weltanschauung of maximum subjective as well as objective 
richness, which, whatever its other properties may be, will at 
any rate wear the theistic form. 


Here let me say one word about a remark we often hear 
coming from the anti-theistic wing. It is base, it is vile, it 
is the lowest depth of immorality, to allow department 
number three to interpose its demands, and have any vote in 
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the question of what is true and what is false. The mind 
must be a passive, reactionless sheet of white paper, on 
which reality will simply come and register its own philo- 
sophic definition, as the pen registers the curve on the sheet 
of a chronograph. Of all the cants that are canted in this 
canting age (to use the excellent phraseology of Mr. Wendell 
Phillips in his Phi Beta Kappa oration last June), this has 
always seemed to me the most wretched, especially when it 
comes from professed psychologists. As if the mind could, 
consistently with its definition, be a reactionless sheet at all! 
As if conception could possibly occur except for a teleological 
purpose, except to show us the way from a state of things 
our senses cognize to another state of things our will de- 
sires! As if “Science” itself were anything else than such 
an end of desire, and a most peculiar one at that! And as 
if the “truths” of bare physics in particular, which these 
sticklers for intellectual purity contend to be the only uncon- 
taminated form, were not as great an alteration and falsifi- 
cation of the simply “given” order of the world, into an 
order conceived solely for the mind’s convenience and 
delight, as any theistic doctrine possibly can be! 

Physics is but one chapter in the great jugglery that our 
conceiving faculty is forever playing with the order of being 
as it presents itself to our reception. It transforms the un- 
utterable dead level and continuum of the “given” world 
into an utterly unlike world of sharp differences and hier- 
archic subordinations for no other reason than to satisfy 
certain subjective passions we possess.* 

And, so far as we can see, the given world is there only 
for the sake of the operation. At any rate, to operate upon 
it is our only chance of approaching it; for never can we 
get a glimpse of it in the unimaginable insipidity of its vir- 
gin estate. To bid the man’s subjective interests be passive 
till truth express itself from out the environment is to bid 
the sculptor’s chisel be passive till the statue express itself 





*“As soon as it is recognized that our thought, as logic deals with it, reposes on our will to 
think, the primacy of the will, even in the theoretical sphere, must be conceded; and the last 
of presuppositions is not merely [Kant’s) that ‘I think’ must accompany all my representa- 
tions, but also that ‘I will’ must dominate all my thinking.” Sigwart, Logik, Vol. II., p. 25. 
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from out the stone. Operate we must! and the only choice 
left us is that between operating to poor or to rich results. 
The only possible duty there can be in the matter is the 
duty of getting the richest results that the material given 
will allow. The richness lies, of course, in the energy of all 
three departments of the mental cycle. Nota sensible “fact” 
of department one must be left in the cold, not a faculty of 
department three be paralyzed, and department two must 
form an indestructible bridge. It is natural that the habit- 
ual neglect of department one by theologians should arouse 
indignation. But it is most wnnatural that the indignation 
should take the form of a wholesale denunciation of depart- 
ment three. It is the story of Kant’s dove over again, 
denouncing the pressure of the air. Certain of our posi- 
tivists keep chiming to us that, amid the wreck of every 
other god and idol, one divinity still stands upright,— that his 
name is Scientific Truth, and that he has but one command- 
ment, but that one supreme; saying, Thow shalt not be a 
Theist, for that would be to satisfy thy subjective propensi- 
ties, and the satisfaction of those is everlasting intellectual 
damnation. These most conscientious gentlemen are fear- 
fully deluded. They think they have jumped off their own 
feet,— emancipated their mental operations from the control 
of their subjective propensities at large and in toto. But 
they have not. They have simply chosen from among the 
entire set of propensities at their command those that were 
certain to construct, out of the materials given, the leanest, 
deadest, aridest result,— namely, the bare molecular world, 
—and they have sacrificed all the rest.* 

Man’s chief difference from the brute lies in the exuberant 
excess of his subjective propensities ; his pre-eminence over 





* The most naive expression of this superstition about “ Scientific Truth” with which I 
am acquainted isin the Culturgeschichte in threr natiiriichen Entwickelung of A. von Hellwald, 
Augsburg, 1877. The author is an advanced left-wing evolutionist, and takes great pains to 
show that the Kampf ums Dasein, the bare battle for survival, per fas aut nefas, is the whole 
meaning of human history. All ideals whatsoever, religious, moral, and esthetic, are errors 
and illusions, but imperishable ones because they help survival. Although he keeps doing 
his best to eradicate them from the minds of his readers, he quotes with applause an 
eloquent passage from Carriére, in which that author predicts a speedy relapse of German 
civilization into barbarism, in case the cynical truths of pure evolutionary materialism ever 
are accepted by the people. Hellwald goes on to say: “Ican therefore not resent it, if 
many a critic emits the opinion that those thinkers whoare convinced that a tabula rasa 
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them simply and solely in the number and in the fantastic 
and unnecessary character of his wants, physical, moral, #s- 
thetic, and intellectual. Had his whole life not been a 
quest for the superfluous, he would never have established 
himself as inexpugnably as he has done in the necessary. 
And, from the consciousness of this, he should draw the 
lesson that his wants are to be trusted; that, even when 
their gratification seems farthest off, the uneasiness they 
occasion is still the best guide of his life, and will lead him 
to issues entirely beyond his present powers of reckoning. 
Prune down his extravagance, sober him, and you undo him. 
The appetite for immediate consistency at any cost, or what 
the logicians call the “law of parsimony,” which is nothing 
but the passion for conceiving the universe in the most 
labor-saving way, will, if made the exclusive law of the 
mind, end by blighting the development of the intellect it- 
self quite as much as that of the feelings or the will. The 
scientific conception of the world as an army of molecules 
gratifies this appetite after its fashion most exquisitely. But 
if the religion of exclusive scientificism should ever succeed 
in suffocating all other appetites out of a nation’s mind, and 
imbuing a whole race with the persuasion that simplicity 
and consistency demand a tabula rasa to be made of every 
notion that does not form part of the soi-disant scientific 
synthesis, that nation, that race, will just as surely go to 
ruin, and fall a prey to their more richly constituted neigh- 
bors, as the beasts of the field, as a whole, have fallen a prey 
to man. 

I have myself little fear for our Anglo-Saxon race. Its 
moral, esthetic, and practical wants form too dense a stubble 





should be made of our religious philosophy would do better not to offer this their ‘ caviare’ 
so freely to the ‘general,’ since itis proved that only tried and disciplined stomachs can 
bear it. I should unconditionally adopt this view as my own, were it not that by doing so I 
should incontinently be ordering scientific investigation to halt. It belongs to the very 
essence of Science that she should publish everything that she recognizes as true ; for what 
an investigator thinks out, but keeps all to himself, that becomes no part of Science. Who, 
therefore, does not wish to see the latter stop, must have the courage to accept her sadly 
sounding truths.” (Vol. IL, p. 723.) Ina word, just as our ancestors said, Fiat justitia, pereat 
mundus, we, who don’t believe in justice or any absolute good, must be willing to see the 
world perish, in order that scientia fat. Was there evera more exquisite idol of the den or 
rather of the shop? In the clean sweep to be made of idols, let the idol of stern obligation 
to be scientific go with the rest, and people will have a fair chance to understand each 
other. But thic half-hearted business, this blowing hot and cold, makes nothing but confusion. 
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to be mown by any scientific Occam’s razor that has yet 
been forged. The knights of the razor will never form 
among us more than 2 sect. But, when I see their fraternity 
increasing in numbers, and, what is worse, when I see their 
negations acquiring almost as much prestige and authority 
as their affirmations legitimately claim over the minds of the 
docile public, I feel as if the influences working in the direc- 
tion of our mental barbarization were beginning to be rather 
strong, and needed some positive counteraction. And, 
when I ask myself from what quarter the invasion may 
best be checked, I can find no answer as good as the one 
suggested by casting my eyes around this room. For this 
needful task, no fitter body of men than the Unitarian clergy 
exists. Who can uphold the rights of department three of 
the mind with better grace than those who long since 
showed how they could fight and suffer for department one ? 
As, then, you burst the bonds of a narrow ecclesiastical 
tradition, by insisting that no fact of sense or result of sci- 
ence must be left out of account in the religious synthesis, 
so may you still be the champions of mental completeness 
and all-sidedness. May you, with equal success, avert the 
formation of a narrow scientific tradition, and burst the 
bonds of any synthesis which would pretend to leave out of 
account those forms of being, those relations of reality, to 
which at present our active and emotional tendencies are our 
only avenues of approach. I hear it said that Unitarianism 
is not growing in these days. I know nothing of the truth 
of the statement; but, if it de true, it is surely because the 
great ship of Orthodoxy is nearing the port and the pilot is 
being taken on board. If you will only lead in a theistic 
science, as successfully as you have led in a scientific theol- 
ogy, your separate name as Unitarians may perish from the 
mouths of men; for your task will have been done, and your 
function at an end. Until that distant day, you have work 
enough in both directions awaiting you. 


Meanwhile, let me pass to the next division of our subject. 
I said that we are forced to regard God as the normal object 
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of the mind’s belief, inasmuch as any conception that falls 
short of God is irrational, if the word “rational” be taken 
in its fullest sense, while any conception that goes beyond 
God is impossible, if the human mind be constructed after 
the triadic reflex pattern we have discussed at such length. 
The first half of the thesis has been disposed of. Infra- 
theistic conceptions, materialisms, and agnosticisms are irra- 
tional, because they are inadequate stimuli to man’s practical 
nature. I have now to justify the latter half of the thesis. 

I dare say it may for an instant have perplexed some of 
you that I should speak of conceptions that aimed at going 
beyond God, and of attempts to fly above him or outbid 
him ; so I will now explain exactly what I mean. In defin- 
ing the essential attributes of God, I said he was a person. 
ality lying outside our own and other than us,—a power 
not ourselves. Now, the attempts to fly beyond Theism, of 
which I speak, are attempts to get over this ultimate duality 
of God and his believer, and to transform it into some sort 
or other of identity. If infra-theistic ways of looking on 
the world leave it in the third person, a mere it; and if The- 
ism turns the it into a thou; so we may say that these other 
theories try to cover it with the mantle of the first person, 
and to make it a part of me. 

I am well aware that I begin here to tread on ground in 
which trenchant distinctions may easily seem to mutilate 
the facts. 

That sense of emotional reconciliation with God which 
characterizes the highest moments of the theistic conscious- 
ness may be describea as “oneness” with him, and so from 
the very bosom of Theism a monistic doctrine seem to 
arise. But this consciousness of self-surrender, of absolute 
practical union between one’s self and the divine object of 
one’s contemplation, is a totally different thing from any sort 
of substantial identity. Still, the object, God, and the sub- 
ject, I, are two. Still, I simply come upon him, and find his 
existence absolutely given to me from without ; and the very 
infinity of the perfection under which he may appear to me, 
a perfection that extorts from me the ravished cry, “ Though 
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he slay me, yet will I trust in him!” this very cry of adora- 
tion, I say, which expresses the climax of my practical co- 
operation with the divine will as given, forms at the same 
time the climax of my perception that, as a numerical fact 
of existence, I am something radically other than the Divin- 
ity with whose effulgence my consciousness is filled. 

Now, it seems to me that the only sort of union of creat- 
ure with Creator that Theism, properly so called, comports, 
is of this emotional and practical kind. And it is based un- 
changeably on the empirical fact. that the thinking subject 
and the object thought are numerically two. How my mind 
and will, which are not God, can yet cognize and leap to 
meet him, how I ever came to be so separate from him, and 
how God himself came to be at all, are problems that for 
the Theist can remain unsolved and insoluble forever. It 
is sufficient for him to know that he himself simply is and 
that he needs God, and that behind this universe God 
simply is and will be forever, and will in some way hear 
his call. In the practical assurance of these empirical facts, 
without ‘“Erkentnisstheorie” or philosophical ontology, 
without metaphysics of emanation or creation to justify 
or make them more intelligible, in the blessedness of their 
mere acknowledgment as given, lie all the peace and power 
he craves. The floodgates of the religious life are opened, 
and the full currents can pour through. 

It is this empirical and practical side of the theistic posi- 
tion, its theoretic chastity and modesty, that I wish to ac- 
centuate here. The highest flights of theistic mysticism, 
far from pretending to penetrate the secrets of the me and 
the Thou in worship, and to transcend the dualism by an act 
of intelligence, simply turn their backs on such attempts. 
The problem for them has simply vanished,— vanished from 
the sight of an attitude which refuses to notice such futile 
theoretic difficulties. Get but that “peace of God which 
passeth understanding,’ and the questions of the under- 
standing will cease from puzzling and pedantic scruples be 
at rest. In other words, theistic mysticism, that form of 
Theism which at first sight seems most to have transcended 
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the fundamental otherness of God from man, has done it 
least of all in the theoretic way. The pattern of its pro- 
cedure is precisely that of the simplest man dealing with 
the simplest fact of his environment. Both he and the 
Theist tarry in department two of their minds only so long 
as is necessary to define what is the presence that confronts 
them. The Theist decides that its character is such as to 
be fitly responded to on his part by a religious reaction ; and 
into that reaction he forthwith pours his soul. His insight 
into the what of life leads to results so immediately and in- 
timately rational that the why, the how, and the whence of it 
are questions that lose all urgency. “ Gefiihl ist Alles,” as 
Faust says. The channels of department three have drained 
those of department two of their contents; and happiness 
over the fact that being has made itself what it is evacuates 
all speculation as to how it could make itself at all. The 
result vouches for the process; and to hang around and 
scrutinize suspiciously the latter, when one might be exult- 
ing in the former, is as unnatural a procedure as to “look a 
gift-horse in the mouth,” instead of getting on his back and 
riding him away. There is in fact a flavor of impiety about 
such over-curious theorizing. 

But now, although to most human minds such a position as 
this will be the position of rational equilibrium, it is not diffi- 
cult to bring forward certain considerations, in the light of 
which so simple and practical a mental movement begins to 
seem rather short-winded and second-rate and devoid of intel- 
lectual style. This easy acceptance of an opaque limit to 
our speculative insight; this satisfaction with a being whose 
character we simply apprehend without comprehending any- 
thing more about him, and with whom after a certain point 
our dealings can be only of a volitional and emotional sort; 
above all this sitting down contented with a blank unmedi- 
ated dualism; are they not the very picture of unfaithful- 
ness to the rights and duties of our theoretic reason? 

Surely, if the universe is reasonable, is rational (and we 
must believe that it is so, through and through), it must be 
susceptible, potentially at least, of being reasoned out, to 
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‘the last drop, without residuum. Is it not rather an insult to 
the very word “ rational” to say that the rational character 
of the universe and its Creator means no more than that 
we practically feel at home in their presence, and that our 
powers are a match for their demands? Do they not in fact 
demand to be wnderstood by us still more than to be reacted 
on? Is not the unparalleled development of department 
two of the mind in man his crowning glory and his very 
essence? And may not the knowing of the truth be his abso- 
lute vocation? And, if it is, ought he flatly to acquiesce in 
a spiritual life of “reflex type,” whose form is no higher 
than that of the life that animates his spinal cord? nay, that 
animates the writhing segments of any mutilated worm ? 

It is easy to see how such arguments and queries may 
result in the erection of an ideal of our mental destiny, far 
different from the simple and practical religious one we have 
described. We may well begin to ask whether such things 
as practical reactions can be the final upshot and purpose 
of all our cognitive energy. Mere outward acts, changes in 
the position of parts of matter, for they are nothing else, 
can they possibly be the culmination and consummation of 
our relations with the nature of things? Can they possibly 
form a result to which our godlike powers of insight shall 
be judged merely subservient? Such an idea, if we scan it 
closely, soon begins to seem rather absurd. Whence this 
piece of matter comes, and whither that one goes, what dif- 
ference ought that to make to the nature of things, except 
so far as with the comings and the goings our wonderful 
inward conscious harvest may be reaped ? 

And so, very naturally and gradually, one may be led 
from the theistic and practical point of view to what I shall 
call the gnostical one. We may think that department three 
of the mind, with its doings of right and its doings of wrong, 
must be there only to serve department two; and we may 
suspect that the sphere of our activity exists for no other 
purpose than to illumine our cognitive consciousness by the 
experience of its results. Are not all sense and all emotion 
at bottom but turbid and perplexed modes of what in its 
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clarified shape is intelligent cognition? Is not all experience 
just the eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, and nothing more? 

These questions fan the fire of an unassuageable gnostic 
thirst, which is as far removed from Theism in one direction as 
Agnosticism was removed from it in the other, and which 
aspires to nothing less than an absolute unity of knowledge 
with its object, and refuses to be satisfied short of a fusion 
and solution and saturation of both impression and action 
with reason, and an absorption of all three departments of 
the mind into one. Time would fail us to-day (even had I 
the learning, which I have not) to speak of gnostic systems 
in detail. The effort of them all is to shadow forth a sort 
of process by which spirit, emerging from its beginnings and 
exhausting the whole circle of finite experience in its sweep, 
shall at last return and possess itself as its own object at the 
climax of its career. This climax is the religious conscious- 
ness. At the giddy height of this conception, whose latest 
and best known form is the Hegelian philosophy, definite 
words fail to serve their purpose; and the ultimate goal, 
where object and subject, God, worship, and worshipper, the 
fact and the knowledge of it, fall into one, and where no 
other is left outstanding beyond this one that alone is, and 
that we may call indifferently act ot fact, reality or idea, 
God or creation,— this goal, I say, has to be adumbrated to 
our halting and gasping intelligence by coarse physical met- 
aphors, “ positings” and “self-returnings ” and “ removals” 
and “settings free,” which hardly help to make the matter 
clear. 

But, from the midst of the curdling and the circling of it 
all, we seem dimly to catch a glimpse of a state in which the 
reality to be known and the power of knowing shall have 
become so mutually adequate that each exhaustively is ab- 
sorbed by the other, and the twain become one flesh; and in 
which the light shall somehow have become so pervasive as 
to soak up all the outer darkness into its own ubiquitous 
beams. Like all exclusive ideals, like all headlong denials 
of the maxim ne quid nimis, this apotheosis of the bare con- 
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ceiving faculty, of department two, has its depth and wild- 
ness, its pang and its charm. To many, it sings a truly 
siren strain. And so long as it is held only as a postulate, as 
a mere potentiality, or vanishing point to give perspective to 
our intellectual aim, it is hard to see any empirical title by 
which we may deny the legitimacy of Gnosticism’s claims. 
That we are not as yet near the goal it prefigures can never 
be a reason why we might not continue indefinitely to ap- 
proach it; and to all sceptical arguments, drawn from our 
reason’s actual finiteness, Gnosticism can still oppose its 
indomitable faith in the infinite character of its potential 
destiny. — 

Now here it is that the physiologist’s generalization, as it 
seems to me, may fairly come in, and by ruling any such ex- 
travagant faith out of court, help to legitimate our personal 
mistrust of its pretensions. I confess that I myself have 
always had a great mistrust of the pretensions of the gnostic 
faith. Not only do I utterly fail to understand what a cog- 
nitive faculty erected into the absolute of being, with itself 
as its object, can mean; but, even if we grant it a being 
other than itself for object, I cannot reason myself out of 
the belief that, however familiar and at home we might be- 
come with the character of that being, the bare being of it, 
the fact that it is there at all, must always be something 
blankly given and presupposed, in order that conception may 
begin its work; must in short lie beyond speculation and not 
be enveloped in its sphere. 

Accordingly, it is with no small pleasure that, as a student 
of physiology and psychology, I find the only lesson I can 
learn from these sciences to be one that corroborates these 
convictions. From its first dawn toits highest actual attain- 
ment, we find that the ccgnitive faculty, where it appears to 
exist at all, appears but as one element in an organic mental 
whole, and as a minister to higher mental powers, the 
powers of will. Such a thing as its emancipation and abso- 
lution from these organic relations receives no faintest color 
of plausibility from any fact we can discern. Arising as a 
part, in a mental and objective world that are both larger than 

4 
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itself, it must, whatever its powers of growth may be (and 
I am far from wishing to disparage them), remain a part to 
the end. This is the character of the cognitive element in 
all the mental life we know, and we have no reason to sup- 
pose that that character will ever change. On the contrary, 
it is more than probable that to the end of time our power 
of moral and volitional response to the nature of things will 
be the deepest organ of communication therewith we shall 
ever possess. In every being that is real, there is some- 
thing external to, and sacred from, the grasp of every other. 
God’s being is sacred from ours. To co-operate with his 
creation by the best and rightest response seems all he wants 
of us. In such co-operation with his purposes, not in any 
chimerical speculative conquest of him, not in any theoretic 
drinking of him up, must lie the real meaning of our 
destiny. 

This is nothing new. All men know it at those rare mo- 
ments when the soul sobers herself and leaves off her chat- 
tering and protesting and insisting about this formula or 
that. In the silence of our theories, we then seem to listen, 
and to hear something like the pulse of being beat; and it 
is borne in upon us that the mere turning of the character, 
the dumb willingness to suffer and to serve this universe, is 
more than all theories about it put together. The most any 
theory about it can do is to bring us to that. Certain it is 
that the acutest theories, the greatest intellectual power, the 
most elaborate education, are a sheer mockery when, as too 
often happens, they feed mean motives and a nerveless will. 
And it is equally certain that a resolute moral energy, no 
matter how inarticulate or unequipped with learning its 
owner may be, extorts from us a respect we should never 
pay, were we not satisfied that the essential root of human 
personality lay there. 


I have sketched my subject in the briefest outlines; but, 
still, I hope you will agree that I have established my point, 
and that the physiological view of mentality, so far from in- 
validating, can but give aid and comfort to the theistic atti- 
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tude of mind. Between Agnosticism and Gnosticism, The- 
ism stands midway, and holds to what is true ineach. With 
Agnosticism, it goes so far as to confess that we cannot know 
how Being made itself or us. With Gnosticism, it goes so 
far as to insist that we can know Being’s character when 
made, and how it asks us to behave. 

If any one fear that, in insisting so strongly that behavior 
is the aim and end of every sound philosophy, I have cur- 
tailed the dignity and scope of the speculative function in 
us, I can only reply that in this ascertainment of the char- 
acter of being lies an almost infinite speculative task. Let 
the exquisitely subtle and voluminous considerations by 
which all modern thought converges toward idealistic or, as 
I should rather call them, pan-psychic, conclusions, speak for 
me. Let the pages of a Hodgson, of a Lotze, of a Renou- 
vier, reply whether within the limits drawn by purely em- 
pirical Theism the speculative faculty finds not, and shall 
not always find, enough to do. But, do it little or much, its 
place in a philosophy is always the same, and is set by the 
structural form of the mind. Philosophies, whether expressed 
in sonnets or systems, all must wear this form. The thinker 
starts from some experience of the practical world, and asks 
its meaning. He launches himself upon the speculative sea, 
and makes a voyage long or short. He ascends into the 
empyrean, and communes with the eternal essences. But, 
whatever his achievements and discoveries be while gone, 
the utmost result they can issue in is some new practical 
maxim or resolve, or the denial of some old one, with which 
inevitably he is sooner or later washed ashore on the terra 
firma of concrete life again. 

Whatever thought takes this voyage isa philosophy. We 
have seen how Theism takes it. And, in the philosophy of 
a thinker, who, though long neglected, is doing much to 
renovate the spiritual life of his native France to-day (I 
mean Charles Renouvier, whose writings ought to be better 
known among us than they are), we have an instructive 
example of the way in which the very empirical element in 
Theism, its confession of an ultimate opacity in things, of a 
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dimension of being that escapes our theoretic control, may 
suggest a most definite practical conclusion,—this one, 
namely, that “our wills are free.” I will say nothing of 
Renouvier’s line of reasoning. It is contained in six vol- 
umes that I earnestly recommend to your attention.* But, 
to enforce my doctrine that the number of volumes is not 
what makes the philosophy, let me conclude by recalling to 
you the little poem of Tennyson, published last year, in 
which the speculative voyage is made, and the same conclu- 
sion reached in a few lines : — 


“ Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
From that great deep before our world begins, 
Whereon the Spirit of God moves as he will,— 
Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
From that true world within the world we see, 
Whereof our world is but the bounding shore,— 
Out of the deep, Spirit, out of the deep, 

With this ninth moon that sends the hidden sun 
Down yon dark sea, thou comest, darling boy. 
For in the world which is not ours, they said, 
‘Let us make man,’ and that which should be man, 
From that one light no man can look upon, 
Drew to this shore lit by the suns and moons 
And all the shadows. O dear Spirit, half-lost 
In thine own shadow and this fleshly sign 
That thou art thou,— who wailest being born 
And banish’d into mystery, . . . 

-. + our mortal veil 
And shattered phantom of that Infinite One, 
Who made thee unconceivably thyself 
Out of his whole world-self and all in all; 
Live thou, and of the grain and husk, the grape 
And ivyberry, choose ; and still depart 
From death to death through life and life, and find 
Nearer and ever nearer Him who wrought 
Not matter, nor the finite-infinite, 
But this main miracle, that thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the world.” 


Wiri1iAM JAMES. 


* Essais de Critique Générale. 2me édition. Paris, 1875. 
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THE REFORM CHURCH OF FRANCE: 


ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


III. 


While, as we have seen,* it was attempted, by evasion, 
to effect a settlement of the difficulties in the Church of 
Paris, the other churches of France made their consis- 
torial and presbyterial elections on the 13th of March, in 
conformity to the ministerial decree of the 18th of Febru- 
ary. The result which had been foreseen diz not modify, 
in any sensible manner, the situation of the parties. 

Orthodox and liberals preserved nearly their same posi- 
tions, except that in a few parishes the liberals gained some 
seats. It may be remarked that the Reformed Church of 
France is divided into two very nearly equal fractions; at 
least, if we can judge by the composition of the ecclesias- 
tical bodies. But, to have a real expression of the condi- 
tion of things, it is necessary to examine more closely the 
results of the ballot. We shall then distinctly see a move- 
ment toward liberalism assuming form. Finally, the last 
elections have been remarkable for this: that in a certain 
number of churches, where the orthodox seemed to rule 
without dispute until then, a greater or less number of 
votes were given against orthodox candidates, and some 
liberal candidates, who had been nominated in advance by 
a liberal committee, were elected. This reflexive tendency 
to protest against the party of authority might very much 
increase, and become serious in the approaching triennial 
elections. In some urban parishes, with intelligent elec- 
tors, who know what they want, when the lines of Ortho- 
doxy shall have been broken, a little energy and discipline 
will suffice to remove some of the present counsellors of 


*See Unitarian Review for July, 1881. The author calls attention to the fact that, 
in the first line of that article, and elsewhere, the unofficial Synod of November and 
December, 1879, appears by misprint as official. Also, that the law of the 26th of 
March, 1852, on page 45, and several times elsewhere in these articles, is by mistake 
dated in 1862 and 1872. 
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the Church. Besides, in proportion as republican ideas 
become better understood, as they penetrate the popular 
masses, liberal religious opinions will naturally make their 
way. For those who hold opinions from reflection, and 
who take into account the connection of ideas, liberalism 
in politics carries with it liberalism in religion. The phe- 
nomenon of conscience, showing itself liberal in politics and 
arbitrary in religion, can be only an inconsistent anomaly 
or deliberate untruth, consequently without moral value. 
Our sense of right cannot be so inconsistent. The prin- 
ciple of liberty cannot sustain such distraction without 
danger of being discredited and disappearing. 

It may, then, be affirmed that, if the political future of 
France belongs to the Republic, the religious future be- 
longs to liberal Protestantism. Orthodoxy itself, while 
styling and believing itself absolutely pure, has yet made 
very visible progress during the last twenty-five years, even 
in the pulpit. It uses more reserve in its affirmations; it 
parades the fear of hell less frequently before its auditors , 
it takes much less delight in the subtle analysis of the 
trinity; it condemns few to eternal. pain; it demands no 
longer mechanical and instantaneous conversion; in a word, 
the orthodox preacher has become more reasonable, more 
humane. But it is only in ideas that Orthodoxy has made 
progress : its ecclesiastical system is not appreciably changed. 
There it remains, intolerant, haughty, and exclusive. A 
proof of this is furnished in the last triennial elections. 
The Ministerial Circular of the 30th of August stipulated 
that the elections should be made without taking into 
account the synodal conditions. Now, certain consistories, 
among others that of Toulouse, replied boldly to the Min- 
ister of Worship that they would not be governed by the 
circular, and that they would apply the synodal conditions. 
The minister, having received no protest, allowed this to go 
on. But the fact proves, at least, that in ecclesiastical 
matters Orthodoxy is intractable, and that it knows very 
well how to say, Hoe volo, sic jubeo. Nevertheless, when 
the insubordination goes too far, the minister will know 
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how to recall the refractory to the observance of the law; 
and, as has already been seen, those men who have taken 
the loftiest tone will yield, and will likewise make apology, 
if it is mecessary,— unless indeed they withdraw in order to 
found a separate church, which is in no wise probable. 

Since the consistorial and presbyterial elections have 
taken place, the President of the Republic has signed a 
very important decree, which puts an end to the provisional 
situation of the mixed Faculty, Lutheran and Reformed, 
established in Paris for these two churches. This decree of 
the 7th of May, brought into a legal condition, a condition 
of permanent right, that which had been only provisional 
and experimental,— namely, the division of the Professors of 
the Faculty into equal numbers between the two churches. 
To understand this, it is necessary to know that in the 
ancient Faculty of Strasburg, which was mainly Lutheran, 
there was only one professor for the Reform Church, a 
professor of dogmatics. This was logical, because the stu- 
dents of the Reformed Church were few in number, and in 
a manner the exceptions. Since the war of 1870-71 and 
the loss of Alsace, the Lutheran Church in France is un- 
fortunately greatly reduced. It has since then only the 
precincts of Montbéliard and Paris, and these furnish only 
a small number of theological students. When the Faculty 
of Strasburg was reorganized at Paris, the Minister of Wor- 
ship named an equal number of professors for each of the 
two churches. Experience has demonstrated that the min- 
ister acted in the interest of both the churches. It is this 
condition of things which the decree of the 7th of May has 
rendered legal and definitive. 

Nothing could be more just than this equality before the 
law; and it seemed that all Protestants, Lutherans as well 
as Reformed, ought to approve the decree. This has not, 
however, been the case. Lutheran orthodox and Reformed 
orthodox have, on the contrary, been very much dissatisfied, 
although for very different reasons. The Lutherans (this 
relates only to the orthodox, for the liberals have applauded 
the decree of the 7th of May) wished to have their Faculty 
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to themselves, without taking into account the fact that the 
loss of Alsace had so much reduced the number of French 
Lutherans that it was doubtful if the number of students 
would equal that of the professors. The Reformed ortho- 
dox have been dissatisfied, because they have always been 
opposed to the organization of a Faculty of theology at 
Paris, and to the customs of the Reformed Church, their 
aim being to have all future pastors pursue their studies 
under the Faculty of Montauban, where the instruction, 
although inadequate, is still entirely orthodox. Now, the 
decree of the 7th of May cuts short these desires and hopes, 
and the number of Reformed students increases Inde ira. 

Although my object in writing these pages is only to 
make known the history of the Reformed Church, perhaps 
it will not be useless to say a word, in passing, of the Lu- 
theran Church. This is, however, hardly necessary; for in 
the two churches Orthodoxy takes the same course, often 
uniting to impede the liberal movement. This fashion of 
identical action does not prevent the two orthodoxies from 
detesting each other, precisely because they are two ortho- 
doxies; that is, two authoritative and exclusive tendencies. 
The organization of the Reformed Church differs somewhat, 
as we know, from the Lutheran organization. There is no 
necessity of setting forth the differences here. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the Lutheran Church has preserved its 
Synods. On the ist of August, 1879, the French Cham- 
bers passed a law which reorganized the débris of the Church 
of the Confession of Augsburg, and on the 12th of March, 
1880, a decree was passed, furnishing Rules of Administra- 
tion for the application of this law. The General Synod 
meets every three years, sometimes at Paris, sometimes at 
Montbéliard. This year, it held its session in Paris during 
the month of May. The debates were very spirited, some- 
times passionate even; and, as passion is a bad counsellor, 
justice suffered some infringement. 

A phenomenon, which at first view seems singular, 
‘ appears in the Lutheran Church. It seems that, since the 
annexation of Alsace to Germany, the Lutheran orthodox 
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have become more persistent and intractable. It will not 
be difficult to give a reason for this phenomenon, when it 
is known of what the Lutheran Church of to-day is com- 
posed. I have before stated that it was formed of only two 
precincts, those of Montbéliard and Paris. At Montbéliard, 
the liberals are in the majority. In Paris, the orthodox 
dominate. Now, liberalism was also in the majority in 
Alsace-Lorraine. As long, then, as Alsace-Lorraine was a 
part of France, the representatives of the Lutheran Church 
of this province, united to the representatives of Montbé- 
liard, held in check the Lutheran orthodox of Paris. But 
since those of Paris have no longer had those of Montbé- 
liard to contend against, they have attempted to be masters. 
They have believed for a short time that their mancuvre 
would be crowned with success. Finally, they have suc- 
ceeded, by some audacious means, in appointing the last 
executive commission of the Synod, which was composed 
almost exclusively of uncompromising orthodox; and, what 
is significant, they have removed from the Synod some men 
of a conciliatory character, of real piety, and of universally 
acknowledged learning, as Mr. Wiirtz,* professor of the 
Faculty of Medicine at Paris. The liberals of the precinct 
of Montbéliard were not slow in opening their eyes, and 
the new executive commission appointed last May is very 
differently composed, and in a sense more liberal than the 
old. It is probable that in future the Lutheran liberals 
will be upon their guard, and that they will watch to pre- 
serve their rights by maintaining their position in the coun- 
cils of the Church. However this may be, the manner in 
which the Lutheran orthodox have acted demonstrates 
that in all churches Orthodoxy has always been and always 
will be intolerant. Intolerance is in its principles, in its 
essence even. Its language is nearly the same as that of 
the Catholic Church: “ Out of me there is no salvation, no 
truth. For I am the truth. Whoever is not for me is against 
me, and against the truth.” 

*This eminent professor, a pronounced Republican, was appointed permanent 
senator on the 7th of last July. 

5 
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In the orthodox churches there are only slight distinc- 
tions to be perceived. Everywhere and always, it is the 
survival of old ideas, of old errors, as was so well remarked 
by Mr. Edward B. Tylor in his excellent work, Primitive 
Culture. This survival sometimes produces the strangest 
effect upon the reflecting mind and upon the delicate con- 
science: it is like an inward wound, a feeling of painful 
unrest. One feels in some sort shut out from the bosom 
of a religious society in which he has been educated, and 
in which he has lived, when he may be compelled at 
any given moment to entertain opinions diametrically op- 
posed to the principles upon which this society is founded, 
and for which it exists. Here is an instance which created 
some disturbance in the months of April and May in the 
Reformed Churches of France, and which raised a contro- 
versy with which the provincial Synods are now occupied. 
In the Circular of the 30th of August, 1880, the Minister 
of Worship declared ineligible to the Councils of the 
Church the former pastors, although they had abandoned 
their pastoral functions. This decision of the minister is 
absurd. But the minister is Catholic, and it is in the logic 
of Catholic ideas. For him, the pastor, like the priest, is 
clothed with a sacerdotal character which is unchangeable. 
Whatever he may do, he can never become a layman, a man 
like other men: he finds himself without the pale of com- 
mon mortals. I repeat that it is the theory and practice 
of Catholicism which the minister has applied to Protes- 
tanism. It is false, but not surprising. The religious jour- 
nals and the religious assemblies have protested, in a great 
majority, against the minister’s decision; and this has oc- 
curred among orthodox as well as liberals. But there is 
one journal, usually passing for orthodox, which has not 
only approved the system of the minister, but which has 
sought to justify it by the pen of a young professor of the 
Faculty of Theology of Montauban. This is deplorable, 
and is what we consider a strange survival of an anti-Chris- 
tian idea in complete Protestantism, the indelibility of the 
sacerdotal character. 
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It is most contradictory to the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
entirely opposed to the principles of Protestantism. With 
such a theory, the man who enters the service of the 
Church as a4 pastor, and who, after serving as pastor, retires, 
is not the equal of his brothers: he retains forever the 
clerical stamp, he who best knows the needs of the Church 
can no more form a part of the chosen counsels of this 
Church. It is simply monstrous. We might call this a 
pagan idea. It is the character of the pagan priesthood 
which has passed into Catholicism, and which astonishes 
and pains us to find again in Protestantism. 

The last elections in the Reformed Church have also 
revived a question which occasioned much discontent fif- 
teen years since,—the question of proselytes; that is, of 
those who passed over from Catholicism to Protestantism. 
In 1864, the consistory of Paris made a law, by which it 
decided not to enter proselytes upon the electoral lists 
until two years after their admission to the Church and 
their participation in the communion. This was an ex- 
treme view, even when the proceeding was against Catholic 
converts; but it became altogether an injustice when it 
related to Lutherans who wished to become members of 
the Reformed Church. For, in short, it was a wish to sub- 
ject to a humiliating probation those who were none the 
less Protestants because they belonged to another branch of 
Protestantism. The liberal party protested strongly, at 
this epoch, against such a regulation; but they were not 
listened to. As the law said absolutely nothing upon the 
subject of proselytes, it would have been easy for the min- 
ister or the Council of State to solve this question; but 
neither has done so. 

The consistory having maintained its regulation, the elec- 
tions of last March have again raised new discussion. But, 
on the refusal of the consistory to register some electors 
who fulfilled all the conditions required by the law, two 
electors, one a Catholic convert and the other a Lutheran, 
have brought this question before the minister. The minis- 
ter wrote immediately to the consistory of Paris that it had 
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no right to refuse the registry of electors who had not made 
the two years’ probation, and that they were to enter their 
names on the electoral lists. If the consistory had had 
faith in the justice of its cause, it would certainly not have 
failed to appeal to the Council of State to have the minis- 
terial decision annulled, but it is very careful not to let it 
be known that it is in formal opposition to the laws sanc- 
tioned by the State. Such pretensions on the part of an 
ecclesiastical body make it seem as though we were in 
the first ages of Christianity, when severity was sometimes 
necessary with new converts. But, in our day, to exact of 
an intelligent and reflecting Catholic, who knows why he 
embraces Protestantism, and who has had to struggle to 
accomplish this act (which in France requires a certain 
strength of character),— to exact, I repeat, of this Catholic 
two years of probation before considering him as an active 
member of the Church, is to go directly in opposition to 
the Christian and Protestant principle. And, if this exac- 
tion relates to a Lutheran Protestant, it is still less compre- 
hensible and altogether shocking. Unfortunately for those 
who imposed such regulations, it is easy to see their mo- 
tive. Proselytes of this sort, who become so by reason of 
conscience, are all liberals. Now, the consistory of Paris 
does not wish to augment the number of liberals upon the 
electoral registers. The incontestable proof of what has 
been advanced is that the Germans, who come to seek 
occupation in Paris, and who belong to what is called the 
United Church, although they be Lutherans, are allowed 
to have their names inscribed upon the electoral register 
without having two years of probation exacted of them. 
Now, all these poor Germans vote with the orthodox with- 
out troubling themselves about dogmatic or ecclesiastical 
questions with which they have not made themselves fam- 
iliar. Therefore, the consistory is with reason reproached 
with having two weights and two measures in this ques- 
tion of proselytes. 

In the month of May, the orthodox party, which never 
considers itself beaten in this matter of the Synods, returned 
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to the charge with the government. It has endeavored to 
insinuate into the minister the idea of a Synod superin- 
tended by a functionary of the State. Then it abandoned 
this idea to demand a Synod in which the State itself 
should determine the field for discussion. It was for a 
short time pretended that the minister seemed to desire to 
range himself with the orthodox; but, since then, nothing 
of this has been heard. However it may be, one thing is 
very sure; and this is that the liberal party will take no 
part in any Synod which meets under such conditions. It 
would be a humiliation such as one would be sorry to be- 
lieve that the orthodox party even would consent to un- 
dergo at the expense’ of its dignity and its self-respect. 


D. CHARRUAUD. 


CRITICISM AND THE SCRIPTURES. 


It will hardly be questioned that the general attitude of 
the Christian Church toward Biblical criticism has been in 
the past, and is now, one rather of hostility than of favor. 
This statement is in no wise inconsistent with the indubita- 
ble fact, that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
have been more frequently and more thoroughly criticised 
by friends than by foes. The most powerful stimulus to 
criticism is friendly interest in that which is criticised, 
coupled with intelligence. The condition most unfavorable 
to its development is friendly interest, either divorced from 
intelligence, or, if intelligent, in bondage to dégmatism. 
Whether Biblical criticism is looked upon with favor or 
with aversion depends chiefly, with most persons, upon the 
nature of the opinions entertained as to the character and 
authority of the Scriptures. Whatever view tends to estab- 
lish a broad line of distinction between the Bible and other 
books tends equally to the discrediting of all efforts to apply 
to the Scriptures the ordinary canons of literary and scien- 
tific criticism. 

Assume that the Bible is an altogether unique phenome- 
non, and there is no field open for criticism, since only like 
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phenomena can be objects of scientific inquiry: if it were 
possible to completely separate the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures from all other books, they would thereby be re- 
manded to the realm of the unknowable. 

The doctrinal views of the majority of Protestant sects, 
with regard to the nature and authority of the Bible, may 
fairly be presumed to be not essentially unlike those of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, whose “ Confes- 
sion of Faith” affirms that “it pleased the Lord, at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, to reveal himself, and to declare 
that his will unto his Church; and, afterwards, for the bet- 
ter preserving and propagating of the truth, and for the 
more sure establishment and comfort of* the Church against 
the corruption of the flesh and the malice of Satan and of 
the world, to commit the same wholly unto writing.” It is 
declared that “under the name of Holy Scripture, or the 
Word of God written, are now contained all the books of the 
Old and New Testament.” That there may be no uncer- 
tainty as to the books intended, and possibly also with a 
view to guarding against the heretical rejection of any, a de- 
tailed list is given of the books constituting the received 
canon, beginning with Genesis and ending with The Reve- 
lation.. The books of the Old Testament Apocrypha are 
expressly excluded from the list, as “not being of divine 
inspiration,” and not “to be any otherwise approved or 
made use of than any other human writings.” Precise and 
definite as these statements may at first sight seem to be, 
their authors were not unaware that certain important ques- 
tions were still left open, one of which it was hardly safe to 
pass over in silence. Which of the many varying copies of 
the Scriptures, in various tongues, contained, or, if it has 
survived to the present time, still contains, the one infallible 
record of the divine revelation? This question receives a 
partial answer in these words: “The Old Testament in 
Hebrew (which was the native language of the people of 
God of old), and the New Testament in Greek (which at 
the time of the writing of it was most generally known to 
the nations), being immediately inspired by God, and by his 
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singular care and providence kept pure in all ages, are there- 
fore authentical.” Affirmations of “the consent [or agree- 
ment] of all the parts” and “the entire perfection” of the 
whole complete the list of the claims which are made for 
the altogether exceptional and unique character of the 
Scriptures. Occasionally, one meets with an individual ex- 
pression which is even more uncompromising than any state- 
ment of the creeds; as, for instance, when we read that 
“every verse of the Bible, every word of it, every syllable 
of it, every letter of it, is the direct utterance of the Most 
High.” i 

He who can sincerely state his belief in such words as 
these certainly needs no excuse for looking upon all criti- 
cism of the Scriptures as a service done to the Prince of 
Darkness. While it would probably be impossible to find 
within our communion any religious teacher having the 
slightest intellectual sympathy with the extreme utterances 
just quoted, it cannot be denied that there is still lingering 
in the minds of some among us a perhaps ill-defined, but 
still quite positive, dread of that critical tendency which 
characterizes in so marked a degree the Biblical scholarship 
of the present day. On the other hand, it is quite as evi- 
dent that there is also among us a widespread sympathy 
with that critical movement which is every year bringing us 
fresh surprises of supposed discovery, in directions where it 
was commonly imagined that Ultima Thule had long since 
been reached. It is the task of your present essayist to con- 
sider, in the first place, what is the logical attitude toward 
Biblical criticism in general, and New Testament criticism 
in particular, of a denomination which, by virtue both of 
its past history and its present outlook, may claim to stand 
for rational freedom of thought in all matters in any way 
related to man’s moral and spiritual welfare. If it shall 
appear that we are called upon to be leaders in the field of 
criticism, it will then become us to consider what are the 
right methods to be pursued in order that our efforts may be 
crowned with a good degree of success. 

The initial step in our inquiry must needs be to determine, 
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with as much accuracy as possible, what is our fundamental 
conception of the Bible. By noting the points of agreement, 
in a few representative, though individual, utterances, and 
setting aside those views, if any there chance to be, which 
are not held by all the witnesses in common, we may per- 
haps be able to frame some statement sufficiently precise for 
the purposes of our present inquiry. Our quotations will 
all be made from living writers, and from works bearing the 
imprint of the American Unitarian Association. In the 
opinion of Dr. Bellows, “The Bible is the Word of God as 
the conscience is the voice of God; but the words of the 
Bible are not the words of God any more than the decisions 
of the conscience are the decisions of God. The mind, the 
will, the Spirit of God, whose inspiration informed our con- 
sciences without making them infallible, has produced the 
Bible without making it perfect.” Dr. Clarke classes him- 
self with those who “cannot believe every word in the 
Bible to be the word of God, for they find things in it con- 
tradicting the evidence of history and the intuitions of 
reason, and also contradicting other teachings of the same 
book.” And again Dr. Clarke says, “ We believe it was 
liable to mistakes all the way through; that the men who 
wrote the Bible were not infallible, though they were in- 
spired ; that they saw some great truths, and uttered them, 
and, for the sake of those truths, the Bible has lived and 
will live. But they were not free from mistakes. Conse- 
quently, the Bible is a human book,—only the best human 
book there is.” Dr. Hedge maintains that “Christianity 
assures the truth of certain facts, but by no means of all 
the facts affirmed by the writers of the New Testament. 
Faith in Christianity as [a] divine dispensation does not 
imply, and must not be held to the belief, as veritable 
history, of all that is recorded in the Gospel.” It will be 
noticed that what is common to all these statements is the 
assertion that the Bible is in some sense inspired, yet not 
so as to essentially distinguish it as a literary work, or 
collection of works, from other human compositions. All 
of this that it really concerns us to know, in connection 
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with our present inquiry, is that Unitarianism does not hold 
the Bible to be above and beyond criticism. 

But what is it to say that the Bible is a legitimate object 
of criticism? It is simply to affirm that, when studied merely 
with a view to obtaining a knowledge of its contents, it is 
to be judged precisely like other books of its class, that is to 
say, like other books which, having come down to us from 
a remote antiquity, present many problems that, under our 
changed conditions of life and thought, and because of the 
absence of adequate historical data, are far from being easy 
of solution. 

We can hardly get at the root of our present subject, 
unless we bear in mind that criticism pure and simple is 
nothing more than the action of that comparative faculty 
of the mind, that power of observing relations, which gives 
us all the knowledge that we possess. Now, to know is to 
discriminate, and to discriminate is to criticise; so that 
nothing but idiocy can save us from being critics in the 
fundamental sense of the word. From the cradle to the 
grave, every day and all day long, we do comparatively little 
else but discriminate and judge, between trifles it is true, 
and, for the most part, in an altogether heedless way, yet, 
upon the whole, no otherwise than as the most judicious 
critic finally settles some question of absorbing interest 
after months and years of patient investigation and weary- 
ing toil. 

Truistic as all this may seem, and not worth the saying, 
to forgetfulness of this simple truth may be traced that 
failure to comprehend the real nature and function of criti- 
cism which leads so many to look askance upon the work 
of the Biblical critic. If criticism is simply the acquisition 
of knowledge, then Biblical criticism is only that process by 
which we come to know whatever can be known about the 
Bible. 

But the legitimacy of a pursuit is far from being a guar- 
antee of the legitimacy of the methods employed by those 
engaged in it; and it may be that Biblical criticism is in ill- 
repute with many, because they illogically make it responsi- 

6 
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ble for the vagaries of individual critics. Let us consider 
whether there are any restrictions to be placed upon the 
student of the Scriptures, or any conditions with which he 
must comply upon pain of wasting his strength in useless or 
worse than useless efforts. 

The Presbyterian is limited, by the authority of his 
Church, to simply translating and interpreting the Script- 
ures,— no license being given to entertain any question 
concerning the integrity of the text, or the historical or 
doctrinal verity of any part. Moreover, freedom of inter- 
pretation is allowed only with this proviso, that the inter- 
preter find nothing in the Scriptures which contravenes 
the accepted doctrines of his church. Thus a creed, pur- 
porting to have been derived from and to be directly based 
upon the teachings of the Bible, is made an infallible test 
of what the Bible teaches. 

We, however, are concerned only with determining what 
conditions reason imposes upon the student of the Script- 
ures. In the first place, can there be any limit fixed to 
the range of his inquiries? Only one answer would seem 
to be possible, and for its expression we may borrow the 
words of the apostle, “ Test all things.” The object of 
criticism being simply knowledge, there clearly cannot be 
too much criticism, unless it is possible to have too much 
knowledge. In the abstract, this will doubtless be con- 
ceded by all. Nevertheless, we cannot help observing occa- 
sionally, even in our own ranks, evident manifestations of 
a feeling of uneasiness, lest the temper and spirit of our 
time shall get to be critical beyond all endurance. What 
is the cause of this feeling, and what its reasonable justifica- 
tion, if it has any? The explanation of the fact does not 
seem difficult. Comparatively few, even among the clergy, 
find time, in the midst of their more pressing practical du- 
ties, to follow the current of free critical thought; and so, 
by degrees, and without their being aware of it, there come 
to be whole leagues of distance between them and those 
who are sailing with the tide. A position upon the shore 
may seem to be safer than one upon the deep; but it pre- 
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cludes the taking of any very active part in the busy inter- 
change and commerce of new ideas, the value of which, to 
be sure, is to be measured neither by their novelty nor 
by the energy and enterprise of those engaged in the traffic. 
The assimilation of unfamiliar conceptions, like the adapta- 
tion of the body to changed conditions, is, with most per- 
sons, a slow and gradual process. He who does not shoot 
thought upon the wing is likely to miss the game alto- 
gether. The indiscriminate condemnation which is often 
visited upon the Biblical criticism of the present day by 
men thoroughly in earnest and desirous of serving the 
truth, but whose critical studies virtually ceased with their 
assumption of parochial duties, may be significant only of 
inability to observe the connection which really exists be- 
tween the premises from which they themselves once started 
and the conclusions which others have now reached. Be- 
sides, it is always hard for fathers to acknowledge that 
their sons are wiser than they, especially when they see 
abundant evidence that there is yet enough both of igno- 
rance and of folly in the rising generation. 

The most common complaint against modern Biblical 
criticism is, that it is negative in its character and not 
positive, destructive and not constructive. Now, to criti- 
cism pure and simple can properly be applied no one of 
these four predicates. It may happen that a certain criti- 
cal conclusion shall be ai variance with a previous affirma- 
tion of some or even of the many; but upon what ground 
does the earlier affirmation claim to control our judgment? 
Is mere priority in time any guarantee of superiority in 
wisdom? Then the shade of Ptolemy ought never to have 
surrendered to the living spirit of Copernicus. It is true 
that he who denies is bound to maintain his doubt against 
all comers for a reasonable length of time, before claiming 
the badge of championship ;-but he is bound by no other 
conditions. With these terms, “ positive” and “negative,” 
we do a great deal of self-juggling nowadays. Positive and 
negative are no more opposed to each other than the two 
sides of the gold and silver shield in the old story. To deny 
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is simply to affirm something different. One says that Paul 
wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews; another comes after and 
declares that he did not, and we call his affirmation a nega- 
tion, because it has the word “not” init. But if, in reply 
to the claim that the epistle was written by Paul, the 
second had declared, without using any negative word, 
that some one else wrote it, how different would the case 
really have stood? Men seem slow to learn this simple 
truth of elementary logic, that the knowledge of opposites 
is one, and that, consequently, what we call denial is just 
as good as affirmation, and that neither one nor the other 
has any merit of its own. To know that something is not 
may be worth just as much to us as to know that some- 
thing is, and, in fact, may be the very same knowledge. 
The cry of “negative criticism” is a bugbear, and means 
nothing more than criticism whose results are at variance 
with those hitherto accepted by us. 

Again, in itself, criticism is neither constructive nor de- 
structive. Its sole object being to determine what is true, 
the critic has no right to take account of anything else. 
He who declared that for this end he was born, and that 
for this cause he came into the world, that he might bear 
witness to the truth, did not hesitate to oppose to what 
“was said to them of old,” his corrective and even destruc- 
tive word, “but I say unto you.” It is, then, the critic’s 
work neither to tear down nor to build up, but simply to 
learn. If, in addition to this, he chooses to be an historian 
of the Church, or a theologian, or a preacher and pastor, 
as a critic he must still maintain his entire independence, 
and not think for a moment what results it would be con- 
venient to arrive at considering the other tasks which he 
has undertaken. He who has in view subsequent construc- 
tion must yet proceed with criticism no otherwise than he 
who has a purely scientific interest in his work. Consider- 
ing the difficulty of maintaining an altogether impartial 
attitude toward facts whose testimony is desired in favor 
of some pet theory, he is the most likely to get at the truth 
who has no ulterior end in view,— who has no structure 
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either to build up or to pull down. Call such criticism 
cold and bloodless, if you will, but remember that as the 
bodily eye was made to see the light and not to feel the 
warmth of the sun’s rays, so the eye of the mind sees best 
what is true when its vision is not blurred by the flush and 
heat of passion. The only feeling not inconsistent with the 
best attainment in criticism is that love for truth which is 
so jealous of the reputation of its mistress as to make every 
faculty of the mind doubly vigilant in her service. 

Once more, criticism is neither “radical” nor “ conserva- 
tive.” The true critic will have nothing to do with either 
of these party shibboleths. Like the householder in the par- 
able, his treasury contains “ both new things and old.” To 
him, a truth is none the better for being discovered to-day, 
and none the worse for having been in the possession of 
our fathers. Since novelty has its charm, and habit a hold 
not easily broken, the critic must see to it that he is not 
brought into subjection to either of these untoward influ- 
ences. And yet his position is not to be one of cowardly 
neutrality. With manly independence, he must vindicate 
his right to stand, without reproach, to-day in the ranks of 
the Greeks, and to-morrow with the Trojans, keeping aloof 
from both when justice is on neither side. 

From this brief consideration of the true function and 
attitude of criticism in general, let us pass to a nearer view 
of the remaining phases of our subject. The time can 
never have been, since the books of the New Testament 
were first written, when they were not subjected to some 
sort of criticism, from some source or other. Even during 
the period of that dim prehistoric twilight out of which at 
length our present Gospels emerged, men anxious to learn 
the truth concerning the new way and Him who taught 
it must have eagerly scrutinized whatever documents gave 
promise of telling what they so much wanted to know. 
The writer of the third Gospel in our canon was the first, 
so far as we can tell, who formally proclaimed himself a 
critic; but the many who, as he affirms, had before him 
undertaken to repeat the gospel story could not possibly 
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have written without exercising to some extent that dis- 
crimination which is the very essence of criticism. In those 
early times, about which we know so little, and are accus- 
tomed to guess so much, our present Gospels were in the 
making. Refraining from fruitless speculations as to how 
they came to be just what they are, let us endeavor to pro- 
ceed in a manner more consonant with the spirit of modern 
scientific inquiry, and take for our starting-point the simple, 
actual phenomena which are presented to us in the writings 
of the New Testament. 

And first let us clearly understand what is the nature of 
our inquiry; for this is quite necessary, in order that we 
may adopt a suitable mode of procedure. We have, it is 
evident, certain historical phenomena in the form of literary 
remains, about which we are desirous of learning all that 
can be known. The problem, then, is one of simple histori- 
cal inquiry, and is to be solved, if at all, by the methods 
which are available for the solution of historical problems 
in general. But history in its broadest sense — that is, the 
story of phenomena — demands a division into two depart- 
ments, which we may call physical history and human his- 
tory,— a division not altogether co-ordinate, considering that 
human nature exists on this earth only under physical con- 
ditions, and yet marking with sufficient accuracy the only 
distinction which it concerns us at present to observe. 
Whatever opinion we may hold concerning the limits of 
human freedom in willing, probably no one will deny that 
there is no such degree of certainty attainable with regard 
to the nature and laws of complicated human phenomena 
lying outside the sphere of our own consciousness, as is not 
unfrequently reached by those engaged in the investigation 
of physical phenomena. Yet it is to be noticed, that the 
difference, after all, is only one of degree, and not of kind. 
There is but one scientific way of treating phenomena, 
whether these phenomena are wholly, or but in part, subject 
to unvarying law. In so far as a science of human history 
is possible, it must be essentially an inductive science, whose 
conclusions will generally be less certain than those of physi- 
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cal history, only because the laws of outward nature are less 
fickle than the operations of the human will. 

The New Testament, then, being a complex historical 
phenomenon, is to be studied, as far as possible, in accord- 
ance with the usual method of scientific procedure when the 
object in view is the explanation of observed facts. Now to 
explain is only to class a hitherto isolated fact with other 
more familiar ones to which it is observed to bear some de- 
gree of resemblance. The case is really no different when 
an established law is cited in explanation of a fact; since a 
formulated law of nature is but a compendious statement, 
in general terms, of the phenomena which are uniformly 
manifested by all the individuals of a class. From the 
varied combination of the two elements of fact and law, 
there may then emerge conceivably four forms of explana- 
tion,— explanation of fact by fact, of fact by law, of law 
by law, of law by fact. The last, however,—the explana- 
tion of law by fact,— is at once to be rejected as irrational, 
since the general cannot be explained by the special, which 
is the same thing as saying, that the class cannot be ranged 
under the individual. The human mind, therefore, in its 
efforts to explain phenomena, is absolutely limited to the 
application of one or another of the three legitimate forms 
assumed by the method of comparison, and the adoption of 
any other mode of procedure will inevitably lead the in- 
quirer astray. 

Now, how comes it that, when the road to success would 
seem to be so plain, there is such a frequent lack of agree- 
ment in the results attained by different Biblical critics? 
The principal difficulty would seem to be the same here as 
formerly in the department of physical science,—a failure 
to carefully observe and faithfully report the facts. The 
phenomena are too often seen to be what it is desired that 
they should be and not what they really are. Dogmatic 
prepossession, like a chromatic lens before the eye, gives 
to everything observed an unnatural hue. Creeds, whether 
written of unwritten, whether orthodox or heterodox, can 
hardly fail to stand in the way of a thoroughly impartial 
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investigation of Scripture, whenever the critic confidently 
expects to find or even hopes to find there the doctrine to 
whose support he stands committed before the world. The 
only thoroughly honest critic is he who would as soon tell a 
downright lie as knowingly make a passage of Scripture say 
that which its writer did not intend. To him no interest is so 
dear as the securing to his author the sacred right of repeat- 
ing to us just what he said to those of the olden time for 
whom he wrote. 

It hardly need be said that the attainment of this degree 
of impartiality is not an easy task. Critical honesty is not 
something which one can don at will, in a moment, like a 
new suit of clothes. A man must be honest through and 
through, before he can be an honest critic. The habit of 
seeing all things as they are and not as we would have 
them, the habit of always telling the truth to ourselves,— if 
we have not this, we are not called to do the critic’s work. 
Of all subtle fiends, there is none subtler than the imp of 
self-deception; and often when we think that we are the 
freest, then we are the most abject slaves. So men some- 
times flatter themselves that, having come to the study of 
the Scriptures with the determination to treat them with 
the utmost fairness, there is no longer need of precautions 
against prejudice. As if to be ignorant of danger were to 
be out of danger! Let one who really desires to be an im- 
partial critic hold with confidence the opinion that Jesus, by 
virtue of his Jewish birth and education, must have shared 
the erroneous opinions of his countrymen, and, under the 
influence of this presumption, he will be very likely to 
think that honesty requires his assent to those interpreta- 
tions of certain parts of Scripture which make Jesus to 
have taught some things which the wisdom of the nineteenth 
century pronounces irrational ; whereas the duty of the critic 
is simply to determine, from the testimony of the gospel 
narrative alone, whether in it there is any clear evidence 
that Jesus held the opinions in question. It is not one of 
the tasks of criticism to construct a “ Life of Jesus” ; that is 
the work of the historiographer, whom the critic may help 
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by furnishing him with the results of his inquiries, but not 
otherwise. The critic who starts out with the @ priori as- 
sumption that Jesus must have believed in some particular 
Jewish superstition cannot consistently complain of those 
who assert that Jesus must sometimes have meant something 
different from what he said, because, taken in their apparent 
sense, some of his utterances are inconsistent with the 
Thirty-nine Articles or the Catechism of the Westminster 
Assembly. So, too, the true order of scientific investigation 
is exactly inverted by him who assumes the complete har- 
mony of all parts of Scripture, and then proceeds to make 
the Bible tell always the same story and teach always the 
same doctrine. On the other hand, great as is the antece- 
dent improbability that such complete harmony should exist, 
the lack of it is no more to be affirmed than its presence, in 
advance of a thorough examination of the record. 

It is not only in support of supposed soundness of theo- 
logical doctrine that. the interpretation of Scripture is often 
made to rest on a basis of preconceived opinion: questions 
of practical ethics are often entangled with problems of 
Biblical exegesis. An apt illustration of this may be found 
in the way in which many earnest champions of the tem- 
perance reform are at present striving to get the greatest 
possible amount of support for their cause from the testi- 
mony of Scripture. Not content with maintaining, what 
no intelligent person would think of denyihg, that no vice 
is more frequently and more unsparingly condemned in the 
New Testament than drunkenness, and that also in the Old 
Testament are not a few striking passages in perfect ac- 
cord with these teachings of Jesus and his apostles, they en- 
deavor to so interpret the Scriptures as to make. them teach 
uniformly the doctrine of total abstinence from alcoholic 
drinks. Says a recent writer on “Gospel Temperance,” 
“T am sorry to say an attempt has been made to justify 
the use of intoxicating drinks for the purpose of exhilara- 
tion by an appeal to the Bible. As this is the very thing 
that leads to drunkenness, and is the beginning of it, we 
may be sure that the passages supposed to prove it may 

7 
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have another meaning.” And again, “ The Bible is always 
in harmony with itself. It sanctions no evil, nor anything 
that leads to it.” The writer then attempts to say what 
certain passages in the Old Testament, which seem to 
speak favorably of wine, may and must mean. We have 
nothing to do, now, with the soundness or the unsoundness 
of his exegesis, but are concerned only with his method. The 
critic is never to ask, what may the passage mean, or what 
must it mean, but only what does it mean. He is bound to 
determine, if possible, what are the facts, and then leave 
it to the theologian and the moralist to say what are the 
relations of these facts to those great problems of thought 
and principles of action which to-day challenge our serious 
consideration. To attempt to support a good cause by bad 
Biblical criticism is simply one way of doing evil that good 
may come, and is sure in the end to hinder the effort which 
it was meant to help. 

The student of the Scriptures, like the investigator of 
physical phenomena, though bound to subordinate every- 
thing else to the testimony of facts, will sometimes find 
himself in need of a working hypothesis for temporary use ; 
and, so long as this is not allowed to prematurely crystallize 
into a dogma and exercise the functions of an established 
law, it may be the means of leading to the discovery of 
truth not otherwise attainable. Great danger, however, 
lies in this direction; for about nothing do a man’s affec- 
tions tend to cling more closely than to his “guesses at 
truth,’— the wayward and not always legitimate children 
of his brain. 

lt may reasonably be expected that some examples shall 
be given of the application to the New Testament of what 
have been declared to be the only legitimate forms of scien- 
tific explanation,— namely, the explanation of fact by law, 
of fact by fact, and of law by law,— together with some in- 
stances of hypotheses, both legitimate and illegitimate. If 
the results are not satisfactory, the failure will be rightly 
chargeable to lack of skill in the operator and not to defects 
in the instrument. 
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First, let us take the largest and most comprehensive 
problem which the New Testament presents to us,— that is 
to say, the question of the general credibility of those por- 
tions which have the form of history. The leading fact or 
phenomenon to be explained in this connection is the exis- 
tence of these narratives. The four Gospels and the book 
of Acts, together with the few bits of narrative found in 
the Epistles, must have had a cause for their being: what 
was the nature of this cause? With what facts of which 
we have adequate knowledge are these compositions to be 
classed, or what law whose validity all must recognize is 
adequate to account for the phenomenon in question ? 

Let us endeavor to formulate the law of human testimony, 
and say that men much oftener than otherwise tell the truth; 
and by telling the truth is now meant, not merely stating 
that which one believes to be in accordance with facts, but 
that which really isso. Human society could not exist for 
a day if men did not believe in the essential veracity and 
trustworthiness of human testimony. A _ pessimistic theol- 
ogy may assert that all mankind, with the exception of 
a rescued few, are the faithful children of the father of 
lies; but, as there is honor among thieves, so these assumed 
children of the devil seldom lie to one another. A believer 
in the essential rectitude of human nature is much more 
likely to smile at the extreme simplicity of the law which 
we have laid down than to question its truth. 

If it may be taken for granted that man is a truth-speak- 
ing animal, none the less but rather the more certain is it 
that he is a truth-writing animal; for to deliberately pen 
a lie implies greater depravity than hastily and under the 
pressure of sudden temptation to utter one with the lips. 
Few books are “lies frae end to end,” excepting those in 
which the writer declares at the outset that he is describing 
imaginary events, and so, without hesitation, we believe him 
to be telling the truth. 

The antecedent presumption then is, that, upon taking up 
any professedly historical work, we shall find it to be an 
essentially true record of fact. The historian, like the 
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witness in court, is to be supposed to be telling the truth, 
until there appears some reason for doubting either his ver- 
acity or his competency; or if, having fallen under suspic- 
ion, he be looked upon rather as one occupying the culprit’s 
dock, he is still to be considered innocent of any intention 
to mislead until the charge against has been fairly proved. 

There is, however, undoubted need of bearing in mind 
that there are human tendencies and human conditions 
which frequently introduce elements of untrustworthiness 
into history, both written and unwritten. Not unfrequently 
the very first condition of correct testimony is wanting,— 
namely, accurate observation. While few men lack the 
organ of vision, few have the power of sight, if by seeing 
is meant perceiving the exact reality of things and nothing 
more nor less. In fact, most of our supposed direct knowl- 
edge of what is passing before our eyes is mere inference 
from our sensations, often under the influence of precon- 
ceived opinions; but, fortunately for the successful conduct 
of life, most of these inferences are correct, so that we are 
comparatively seldom reminded by our mistakes, that, hay- 
ing eyes, we see not. Men are fallible observers may then 
stand as a law which sometimes interferes with the law of 
testimony. With this may be associated what we will call 
the law of tradition,— that frequent repetition is apt to distort 
testimony. 

Perhaps we seem to be unnecessarily delaying or even 
to be wandering away from what we were purposing to 
attempt,— namely, to determine in what light we are to look 
upon the historical portions of the New Testament; but if 
we have suitably formulated our one principal and two 
subordinate laws of testimony, then the problem is already 
virtually solved. Those who, in the earliest times, attempted 
to narrate the beginnings of Christianity must, on the gen- 
eral ground of the antecedent credibility of human testi- 
mony, be assumed to have spoken honestly and for the 
most part in accordance with facts, although liable, like 
men at the present day, to sometimes mistake inference 
for observation, and to have their testimony transformed 
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in many ways as it passed from mouth to mouth,—a proc- 
ess repeated we know not how many times before the 
scattered accounts were gathered together and became 
crystallized into our present Gospels. Only in case the 
gospel record bears unmistakable marks of having been 
perverted to such an extent that the original features of its 
testimony are no longer distinguishable are we warranted 
in saying, as it is somewhat fashionable to do nowadays, 
that, in the New Testament, we have, not history at all, 
but only specimens of dogmatic literature in historical 
form. While the altogether exceptional character which 
has generally been ascribed to the Bible by the Christian 
Church has hitherto seemed to elevate it in authority above 
all other human compositions, the discovery that we can 
no longer have one standard of criticism for the Scriptures 
and another for other books seems practically to be result- 
ing with many in placing the Bible below other books and 
judging it by severer standards than are applied to other 
literature of equal antiquity. Is there good reason for thus 
discriminating in favor of “ profane” and against “sacred ” 
historians, and virtually making the former adjective equi- 
valent to “ true” and the latter to “ false” ? 

Although New-Testament history, as a whole, is but a 
branch of general history, and so, as we have seen, properly 
to be judged by ordinary historical standards, yet, the Bible 
not being a single book, but, as its title properly indicates, 
a collection of books, its several parts may well have differ- 
ent historical values, and so what is true of one portion may 
not be equally true of another. As the fourth Gospel presents 
some points of peculiar difficulty, the consideration of which 
would be foreign to the main object of our present discus- 
sion, let us take of the remaining narrative portions of the 
New Testament the two books whose historical value is most 
questioned,— the Gospel ascribed to Luke and the book of 
Acts,— and, following the method of comparing fact with 
fact, place these two compositions, presumably by the same 
author, side by side with what is perhaps the greatest of the 
historical works whose composition dates from about the 
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beginning of the Christian Era,— Livy’s History of Rome. 
The two compositions ascribed to Luke (whether they were 
written by him or not makes no difference) are really but 
a single work. Acts takes up the story where the Gospel 
leaves it, so that the two books are as closely connected as 
any two “decades” in the history of Livy, and may be 
spoken of together as “ Luke.” 

To begin with, let us get together the manuscripts of our 
two authors; for that would be no adequate examination of 
either which should altogether leave out of the account the 
question of the integrity of the text. Not to go unneces- 
sarily into details, we may simply note, that of the entire 
Gospel of Luke we have at least eighteen, and of the entire 
book of Acts at least six, ancient copies, whose early dates 
and general excellence make them valuable for purposes of 
textual criticism. To these are to be added a considerable 
number of copies which are more or less imperfect, but some 
of them of no small value. There is no reason for suppos- 
ing that any portions of Luke’s history have been lost, 
although the second part ends abruptly. With the work of 
Livy, the case is somewhat different. Of its one hundred 
and forty-two books, only thirty-five are known to be now 
in existence, and of these the number of manuscripts is 
very small, several books and fragments of books being 
found in but a single copy. The literary style of an his- 
torical writer bears no relation to his trustworthiness as an 
historian; yet it is not uninteresting to note, that Luke 
wrote unusually good Greek for the time and country in 
which he lived, and considering that much of the material 
of which he made use was Hebraistic both in substance and 
form; while Livy, though usually ranked among the fore- 
most writers of Latin prose, not only retains many of the 
archaisms of the documents or traditions of which he made 
use, but was also charged by the Richard Grant White of 
his time with having a style in no small degree provincial. 
Passing from form to substance, we notice that both writers 
record, perhaps with a few exceptions, not matters coming 
within their own personal knowledge, but what has been 
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either communicated to them orally by others, or else derived 
from written sources. In fact, the work of Livy must needs 
be, almost entirely, that of a compiler; since he wrote the 
history of Rome from its foundation down to his own time, 
—a period of several hundred years. Unfortunately, of his 
record of what happened in his own lifetime and so might 
have come under his personal observation, we have left but 
a few mostly insignificant fragments. Luke writes only of 
what has happened in or near his own time. Both authors 
agree in claiming that they have done their work with thor- 
oughness ; for, although, in the case of Luke, this claim is 
explicitly put forward only at the beginning of the Gospel, 
there is no reason for supposing that it does not apply equally 
to Acts. Livy professes to give the testimony of all the 
authorities (omnes auctores) within his reach. Luke de- 
clares that he has made a thorough examination into all the 
facts of the gospel history, and written out the results of 
his inquiries in systematic order, for the information of his 
friend Theophilus. Livy is known to have neglected several 
sources of information which were accessible and would 
have been of service to him. Wedo not know upon what 
written documents Luke relied, neither to what extent he 
depended upon oral tradition for his facts. In some portions 
of Acts, however, we have the direct testimony of an eye- 
witness, though it may not be of Luke himself. If there is 
doubt as to the authenticity of some of the speeches re- 
corded in Acts, it is evident that it was the habit of Livy, 
as of other ancient historians, to make those of whom he 
wrote talk as he thought that they ought to have talked, 
considering who and what they were, even though he did 
not know of the existence of a single recorded word of 
theirs. If in Acts there are statements apparently at vari- 
ance with one another, or with the testimony of other books 
of the Scriptures, classical scholars find in Livy “ numerous 
contradictions and inconsistencies,” and other mistakes “in 
abundance.” If Luke often taxes the credulity of his 
readers, many wonders which Livy records no one now- 
adays thinks of believing. If it should yet be satisfactorily 
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shown that Luke sometimes unintentionally, but sometimes 
purposely and for the sake of promoting party ends, perverts 
the facts of history, not even then would he need to be sep- 
arated from the company of the Roman historian, who “ un- 
questionably attempts to put a favorable construction upon 
adverse facts,” and labors under the suspicion of having 
sometimes “ indulged in a little wilful blindness.” 

In no important respect, then, do we find that Luke 
differs from Livy as an historian; so that he who should 
give almost unlimited credit to the latter, and place little 
or no reliance upon the testimony of the former, would 
need to prove in detail the inaccuracy of Luke’s state- 
ments, either by comparing them with more trustworthy 
accounts,— if perchance such can be shown to exist,— or 
by establishing their inherent incredibility. Moreover, if 
the author who has written almost half of the historical 
portion of the New Testament appears thus worthy to be 
classed with one of the most noted historians of all antiq- 
uity, and so presumably with others of the same rank, he 
would seem to be making an unreasonable if not. wilful 
discrimination who should declare that while we know all 
about the ancient history of Greece and Rome, and not a 
little concerning the earlier dynasties of Egypt and the 
East, we have no trustworthy record of the beginnings of 
Christianity. 

It is not easy to adduce examples of the third method of 
explanation, in which law is explained by law, inasmuch 
as the unsystematic and fragmentary character of the gos- 
pel narratives for the most part defies our attempts to re- 
duce: their contents to that degree of order which justifies 
the use of the term law. We will, however, suggest a sin- 
gle case in which this method is likely to be applicable. It 
is one in which the chief elements needing classification are 
psychophysical. The writers of the four Gospels so often 
speak of demoniacs, and possession by demons, and the 
casting out of demons,— something like sixty times in all,— 
that he who should wish to make a thorough study of this 
subject might well hope for a good degree of success by first 
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comparing the different accounts, with a view to determining 
what were the usual symptoms of demonism, that is to say, 
what was its pathological law, and then considering what 
is the verdict of modern science when such symptoms are 
observed at the present day. The diagnosis of a disease is 
only the referring of a particular case to an established 
class; and when this is done, we say that we have ex- 
plained the symptoms. In the case of demoniacal posses- 
sion, the investigator would need to bear in mind that the 
phenomena demanding explanation are not homogeneous, 
and that a psychological as well as a physiological law is 
to be built up upon the evidence and compared with the 
known laws of both bodily and mental derangement. More- 
over, there would here be special need of discriminating 
between testimony and inference, since the evangelists have 
given us their explanation of the observed phenomena along 
with their record of the phenomena themselves. 

It is the province of hypothesis, in New-Testament criti- 
cism as elsewhere, to furnish provisional explanations, upon 
which we may lean with more or less confidence, in the ab- 
sence of evidence sufficient to produce positive conviction. 
It being a condition essential to the legitimacy of any hy- 
pothesis, that it shall attempt to explain the less known by 
the better known, little or nothing is gained by classing the 
cures said to have been performed by Jesus with some of 
the obscure phenomena of so-called animal magnetism ; 
while, on the other hand, it is quite legitimate to think of 
the story of the coin in the fish’s mouth as having originated 
in the double meaning of the verb eipioxs. 

It is to historians of the apostolic church and biographers 
of Jesus and the apostles, rather than to the critic, that hy- 
pothesis fitly belongs. The critic analyzes; the historian 
constructs. Criticism tests the value of detached accounts ,; 
history supplies the missing links. Criticism describes 
fossil remains and footprints ; history pictures to the eye its 
conception of the living forms whose stony skeletons only 
are left to us. Strauss merely attempted an analysis of the 
Gospels, and so was a critic, and not really the writer of a 

8 
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life of Jesus. Rénan imagined himself living in Galilee, in 
the first Christian century, and depicted a life which may 
have been that of Jesus of Nazareth, but which criticism 
recognizes as only a more or less doubtful restoration of a 
beautiful and majestic torso. 

If all sound New-Testament criticism is simply an effort 
to explain existing phenomena by assigning them to their 
true causes, it cannot be considered superfluous to insist 
upon the critic’s ever bearing in mind that oft-forgotten fun- 
damental law of all philosophizing, for the statement of 
which the world was not prepared until the fourteenth cen- 
tury of our era,—that causes are not to be unnecessarily multi- 
plied ; which involves the principle that, whenever it is possi- 
ble, fact is to be explained by law, rather than by fact. So 
far from its bordering upon impiety to attempt to reduce to 
order and bring under the domain of law all the phenomena 
of the Scriptures, right reason can be satisfied with nothing 
less than such an attempt. After doing all that we can, and 
when we have succeeded (as who can doubt that we shall?) 
in comprehending all that it most concerns us to know re- 
specting the Bible, no doubt there will still be an unexplained 
residuum, sufficient to minister, by its inscrutableness, to 
that passion for the mysterious which so many mistake for 
religious awe. 

If it is necessary to say anything further in justification 
of the critical study of the Scriptures, in consequenee of a 
prevailing impression that the critical temper and spirit are 
unfavorable to the development of religious feeling, let us 
consider this simple fact of our mental constitution, that 
feeling always rests upon some form of belief; so that, if 
the belief is essentially false, the feeling which it engenders 
is essentially impure. If the Bible is the noblest of books, 
the most perfect knowledge of it is the best possible prepa- 
ration for an appreciation of its nobility and the develop- 
ment of the feelings which it is fitted to inspire. The only 
reverence which is not rather superstition is that which has 
its root in, and grows out of, a knowledge of the truth. It 
is just to no man to test his religiousness by any other 
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standard than his fidelity and devotion to what his best 
judgment tells him is true with regard to divine things. To 
stigmatize as irreverent on the one hand or as superstitious 
on the other the feelings of this man or the judgments of 
that, comes little short of claiming a monopoly of knowledge 
and wisdom. 

GrorGE L. Cary. 


THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT AS AFFECTED 
BY RECENT THEORIES.* 


Under any circumstances, The Theistic Argument of Prof. 
Diman would have been received with grateful pleasure. 
The circumstances under which the work was published 
lend to it, however, a peculiar and tender interest. For 
a person in the more quiet walks of life, Prof. Diman was 
known and honored by a singularly wide and varied con- 
stituency that at his death was united by a common sorrow. 
He seemed equally at home with three bodies of Christians 
that are ordinarily regarded as very different in respect 
both to belief and forms of worship. This breadth of asso- 
ciation arose from no indistinctness of apprehension nor 
from any indifference as to theology or religion. It was 
because Prof. Diman occupied so central a position that 
he found such easy access into different divisions of the 
common faith. He was liberal, because he was truly Cath- 
olic. He was, however, better known outside the theolog- 
ical world than within it. It was as a student and teacher 
of history that he was most widely honored in the world of 
thought. He was, at the same time, something more than 
a teacher and student of history or theology. His per- 
sonal presence had a peculiar charm. His conversation 
was even more delightful than his written word. One 
found in him something besides the mere specialist in any 
department of thought. In his personality lay perhaps his 
greatest charm. 


* A course of lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston, by Professor 
Diman, D.D., late Professor of History and Political Economy at Brown University, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 392. 
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The book before us seems in a peculiar manner to contain 
the very spirit and presence of its author. It is above all 
things the work of a cultured gentleman. It is a work of 
singular fairness. Never did a polemical writer take more 
pains to state with absolute accuracy and impartiality the 
arguments of his opponents. He labors to bring out the 
strength of their positions as eagerly as he does to estab- 
lish that of his own. This indeed would be the wisdom 
of a skilful strategist; but it is a wisdom to which few have 
the grace to attain. With Prof. Diman, this fairness was 
something more than strategy. It sprang from the pres- 
ence of a broad and honest spirit that would rather lose 
his own cause than win it by any unfair advantage over 
his opponent. Equally careful was he not to overstate 
what he considered the legitimate strength of his own argu- 
ments. He takes as much pains to show what an argument 
does not prove as to show what it does. 

The work deserves to be praised as highly for its literary 
as for its theological merits. Its style is wonderfully clear 
and elegant. It rises often into an eloquence all the more 
effective because repressed. A good example of the literary 
beauty of the work may be found in the following extract. 
It occurs in a very interesting discussion in regard to the 
influence which religion has played in the literature of the 
world. The Greek tragedy had been referred to, and from 
that we are pointed to the works of Shakespeare. In 
regard to the religious temper of Shakespeare himself, we 
are reminded that we know nothing; “but,” the passage 
proceeds : — 


When he uncovers the springs of human nature, when he unravels 
the workings of human conscience, when he draws man in his most an- 
guishing experiences of doubt, of terror, of remorse, he makes him walk 
along a path that derives all its mystery and meaning from its suggestion 
of the supernatural. “To be, or not to be” may remain an unsolved 
enigma, yet conscience cannot throw off the dread of something after 
death. Hamlet holds us, not as a son, not as a lover, but as one brought 
suddenly abreast the great mystery of existence. What links him so 
strongly to our sympathies is the fact that he forgets little Denmark, 
and becomes suddenly akin to all his kind. He rises from the concrete 
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to the abstract, and not one ghastly crime alone, but the troubled order 
of the world, is what fills his gaze. He is irresolute, not from lack of 
will, but because his mind lies all abroad. He can avenge his father’s 
murder, but what will be the good of it? There runs through all his 
greatest dramas this sense of man’s kinship with the Infinite and 
Eternal. Thus, in Macbeth, it is not the death of the victim, but the 
remorse of the murderer, that stands out; not that Duncan sleeps, but 
that Macbeth can sleep no more. 


This passage, selected chiefly because it is more easily 
separated from its context than many others, gives only a 
fair notion of the richness and beauty of style common in 
this work, however rare in most discussions of the kind. 
This beauty of style, with the freshness of conception that 
accompanies it, give to the volume a charm independent of 
its theological value. One would be tempted to read it as 
a work of literature, even if one had no interest in the 
themes discussed. 

It is not, however, as a work of literature that the book 
demands attention, but as a contribution to a discussion of 
wide and increasing interest. In regard to any publication, 
it is important to know precisely what is its special reason 
for being. What in special does it contribute to the 
thought or to the imagination of the world? To approach 
the same thing from the other side, it is interesting to know 
the chief point of interest which the work had for the 
writer himself,—to understand how he came to write it. 
This second question is generally, though not always, an- 
swered by answering the first. It is creation that is the 
great joy of the composer. What he has created is the orig- 
inal part of the book; and what is original is in general the 
real contribution of the author to the world. If the ques- 
tion as to its special contribution to the world’s thought is 
important in regard to any book, it is especially so in regard 
to a work that enters an arena already crowded. The rela- 
tion of religion to the later scientific theories and discov- 
eries has, perhaps, been the theme of more sermons, lectures, 
essays, reviews, and volumes than any other subject. In- 
deed, so common is the discussion, that we shrink with a 
certain terror when we hear it announced on ordinary 
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occasions; yet so important is it, that we would travel 
far to hear it discussed by a master. It is this subject, so 
much spoken and written about, that Prof. Diman selected 
for his theme. In this case, it becomes especially interest- 
ing and important to know what was his motive, or, at 
least, what is his justification what has he contributed 
that throws fresh light upon the momentous problems with 
which he deals. 

I think that it would not be claimed for Prof. Diman, 
that he has brought any new argument to bear upon the 
question, or that he has suggested any consideration that 
would add much strength to any old argument. This in- 
deed was hardly to be expected. New arguments it would 
be perhaps hard to find in a field so thoroughly explored. 
Moreover, Prof. Diman was not a specialist in either of the 
great departments from which the material elements of 
the discussion are to be expected. The controversy, if 
controversy it be, is not, as is often said, between science 
and religion; it is in part between science and philosophy. 
It is a question of ownership of newly-discovered territory. 
Science has made the explorations; shall she hold the new- 
found lands purely by her own right, or shall she yield 
them to philosophy, and simply hold them in trust for her? 
Philosophy is all-grasping, and no sooner is there an addi- 
tion to the world’s knowledge than she seeks to take it 
up into some large and spiritual conception of things. 
While the controversy is in part between philosophy and 
science, it is also in part between philosophy and philoso- 
phy, and in part between science and science. Many of the 
questions involved, that are called matters of theological 
interest, are merely matters of scientific interest. Neither 
philosophy nor theology have anything tg do with them. It 
is thus science and philosophy that furnish the material of 
the debate. In neither of these fields was the author of 
this work a specialist. He was not like Prof. Gray on the 
one side, and Prof. Huxley on the other, a man of science. 
He was not a specialist in philosophy. Of late years, his 
attention had been absorbed by far other things. Even 
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with the older systems which are referred to in the work, 
he seems no longer quite at home. The statements in re- 
gard to Hume, for instance, do not fairly represent his posi- 
tion ;* and the sentences that close the discussion of Kant’s 
relation to Hume would, perhaps, had the author lived to 
revise his work for publication, have been struck out as 
misleading, as well as hardly in harmony with other state. 
ments in the work itself.+ Some of the most effective con- 
siderations which later philosophy has suggested in regard 
to the theme are not referred to. We are, indeed, not 
always made conscious of the depths over which we are so 
smoothly carried. It is not then, in any special degree, as 
an originator or an expounder of new methods of defence 
or of offence that the author enters the field. But, if he 
brings no new forces into the struggle, we need not con- 
clude that he has no place in it. What he brings is the 
combining and arranging skill of the commander. He seems 
not to undertake to set forth the fresh and the startling, 
but to mass and arrange what is already existing. The 
specialty of the book is, then, the combination of considera- 
tions and forms of argument already for the most part 
familiar. Hence the care that has been already referred 
to, lest any form of reasoning should be pushed too far. 
There is a judicial tone to the work. Both parties are 
allowed the fairest hearing. We know that the sympathy 
of the court is all with one side, but we should hardly 
suspect it from the manner in which the fluent pleadings 
of this side are often repressed, or in which its opponent 
is encouraged to dwell upon every point which might tell 
for his advantage. 

From all this it will appear that it is not from any argu- 
ments in particular, but from the argument considered as a 
whole that the wofk derives its claim to attention. Whether 
we fully agree with all its results, or with the special value 
that may be accorded to any particular point in the debate, 
there is something beautiful and inspiring in the grand 


* See page 84, in regard to causation. 


+ See page 49, in regard to the assertion by Kant, as against Hume, of the veracity 
of consciousness. 
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movement of the whole. In the first place, the existence 
of a first cause is insisted on. This first cause is merely 
such. It is not claimed that it is spiritual or intelligent; 
but this bare, abstract first cause is by degrees clothed 
upon with intelligence, personality, infinitude, and all the 
attributes of Divinity. 

When we follow this argument, the parts of which are so 
closely welded together, when we consider how unanswer- 
able it appeared to the author, and how convincing it ap- 
pears to many readers, it seems strange that it should be 
so unconvincing to many others. To the one class of read- 
ers, it leaves no doubt as to the truth of the highest relig- 
ious conceptions. To the other class, these conceptions 
remain as unfounded as before. The explanation of this 
contradiction is found in the fact, that our arguments are 
never purely logical. In them the iron of logic is pieced 
out with the weak thread of assumption. These assump- 
tions may be well or ill founded; they may be based upon 
other logical processes, they may be the result of prejudice, 
or they may spring from the instinctive faiths of humanity. 
Even mathematical reasoning involves certain axioms often 
unexpressed, without which the reasoning would be idle. 
As we proceed from this most abstract form of thought to 
that which is more concrete, these extraneous elements 
take up more and more place even in the closest reasoning. 
If we should extract from any argument all these assump- 
tions, of whatever kind, the closest reasoning would be 
sadly honeycombed; the strongest chain would break. 
Thus in the work before us, at every point, certain things 
are taken for granted. It is so natural for some minds to 
accept these that there is no thought that there is any log- 
ical break. To other minds, these assumptions do not exist. 
They are replaced by others, which are held in like unques- 
tioning manner. To minds of this class, the reasoning fails 
of its effect. 

The most striking example of this sort of assumption is 
found in connection with the discussion in regard to the 
beginning of the visible universe. ‘Unless,’ we are told, 
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“we have recourse to the fanciful theory of rhythmic evolu- 
tion and dissolution, ... we are driven to assume that this 
visible universe had a beginning in time” (p. 175). But 
why is this theory absurd? Herbert Spencer sees no ab- 
surdity in it. The physical philosophers in general accept 
it as the most natural view of things. The assumption that 
a physical universe should undergo rhythmic evolution and 
dissolution seemed so fanciful to the author, because he had 
been ia the habit of associating the universe with the idea 
of a creator, or because, upon other grounds, he had found 
reason for this association. In other parts of the work be- 
fore us, he gives reasons for this belief. I have referred to 
the point simply as an example of the extra logical ele- 
ments that enter into this discussion, as they enter into every 
such discussion, whichever side of the question may be 
taken. 

Another argument, in which a like assumption is made, is 
that in which the existence of order in the universe is re- 
garded as necessarily the product of intelligence. In the 
language of Baden Powel, who was, perhaps, the first to 
give this argument the prominence which it now enjoys, 
“That which requires thought and reason to understand 
must be itself thought and reason. That which mind alone 
can investigate and express must be itself mind.” This, 
again, to many readers, would be an assumption wholly un- 
warranted by the premises. Given an indefinite mass of 
undifferentiated matter, let each particle be. subject to the 
same force, and each capable of reacting in the same man- 
ner under like circumstances, and the results must exhibit a 
certain regularity and order. 

The real interest of the discussion begins with the pre- 
sentation of the argument from design, or, in Prof. Diman’s 
more careful phrase, “The Argument of Design.” We do 
not reason from design, he very properly tells us, but to de- 
sign. This argument of design is not based, he thinks, on 
analogy; it is a matter of direct inference. We do not 
affirm design in nature, he argues, because the works of nat- 
ure resemble the results of human ingenuity, but because 


we find signs of intelligence in nature itself. We approach 
3 
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nature as we approach the individuals about us. We find 
in human works indications of intelligence, and thus we 
infer directly an intelligent creator. We find such indica- 
tions of intelligence in nature, and infer an intelligent crea- 
tor of it also. He here outflanks the objection which is 
commonly urged against the argument of design, namely, 
that there is such an immense difference between the works 
of nature and those of man that it is impossible to reason 
from any analogy between the two. Putting the argument 
on an entirely different basis, Prof. Diman removes the force 
of the objection. It is doubtful, however, whether the view 
of the case given by him will hold. It is possible to carry 
the whole discussion a little further back. It may be urged 
that our recognition of intelligence in our fellowman is it- 
self a matter, not of direct inference, but of analogy. We 
are ourselves conscious of possessing intelligence; and, by 
acting intelligently, we bring to pass certain results. The 
methods and accomplishments of our fellowman resemble 
those that in our own case are the products of intelligence. 
We therefore ascribe intelligence to them. If this be so, 
the so-called argument of design in theology must be based 
upon analogy, according to that general view which Prof. 
Diman opposes; only, instead of an analogy based upon the 
creations of the human race, past and present, we have sim- 
ply the analogy that may exist between the works of one 
limited intelligence,— namely, our own,— and the whole uni- 
verse beside. If we would understand how this result af- 
fects religious faith, we must ask how men in general look 
upon the world, and how they looked upon it when religion 
first began. 

If we ask what is the ordinary view that men take of the 
world, we find that it is one based on varied generalization. 
The man sees certain effects that are produced under the 
guidance of conscious intelligence,— either his own, or that 
of his fellowmen or of the higher animals. He sees certain 
other effects that are produced by the process of growth, 
animal or vegetable. This process of growth seems to him 
as natural as that of artificial combination ; and to say that a 
thing has grown is as satisfactory as to say that it has been 
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made. Besides these two realms, that of intelligence and 
that of organic growth, there is a third realm, that of the 
inorganic. The sea and the mountains exist to the ordinary 
mind as naturally as men and trees. The question, Who 
made all these things? is one that naturally occurs neither 
to the child nor to the savage. If it be asked, What, then, 
becomes of religion? the answer is, that religion, at first, is 
wholly unconnected with any idea of creation. Cosmogo- 
nies, though they may seem to us very ancient, are yet com- 
paratively late in the history of religion. The later Vedic 
hymns have elaborate and sublime pictures of the origin of 
things, symbols more or less vague, hints of a great sacri- 
fice from which the universe sprang, and awed and vague 
guesses as to the great mystery. But the earliest Vedic 
hymns take things as they are. At most, we have reference 
to the power that propped asunder the heaven and the earth. 
If heaven and earth are sometimes spoken of as created, 
they are also spoken of as the generators of the gods. And 
yet these Vedic hymns are comparatively a late development 
of human thought. The same fact is found in connection 
with other early religions. To the savage, his fetich is not 
made by his god. It is his god. Even in the Greek mythol- 
ogy, the divinities represented varied realms which they 
had not created. Neptune embodied the might and majesty 
of the ocean, Jupiter that of the heavens; but the sea and 
the heavens were as eternal as themselves. ‘The classic cos- 
mogonies like the Vedic formed no part of the original faith. 
They came when men were beginning to formulate their 
faith, perhaps to justify it. They were the result of con- 
scious reasoning striving to magnify the might of the divini- 
ties,— seeking to answer the great questions that come to 
the awakened mind as to the history of things. Men, when 
they have reached a certain stage of light, demand to know 
the whence and the how of all things. These questions are, 
at this period of development, as natural as they are inevit- 
able. I do not mean, then, to slight the impulse from which 
sprang the cosmogonies, fanciful or sublime, to which refer- 
ence has been made. I wish only to emphasize the fact 
that they grew out of the philosophic or scientific needs of 
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men rather than from the religious instincts. Religion ex- 
isted and could continue to exist without their help. 

This independence of religion of any theories of creation 
is based upon the nature of religion itself. Religion springs 
chiefly from the recognition of the ideal nature of the uni- 
verse. It has its root in the sense of truth, goodness, and 
beauty. Other elements may be blended with these. Su- 
perstition may mingle with them its darker shades, but 
from these has always sprung what is truest and noblest in 
religion. Men have felt moved to trust and worship. They 
have felt in the outer world the presence of what was kin- 
dred to themselves. Out of this sense of kinship to nature, 
out of the sense of the majesty of nature, of the brooding 
mystery which wraps it in, out of the awful law of right- 
eousness and out of the entrancing joy of beauty, have 
sprung to a large extent the mythologies, fair or terrible; 
and from these have sprung also the loftiest and purest 
forms of religion. 

Our profoundest thought justifies this nature and origin 
of religion. If God be really immanent in the universe, 
then religion should be the sense of a presence, rather than 
the knowledge of a history. God is worshipped as the in- 
forming, rather than as the creating, Spirit. 

Granting all this, studies like those contained in The 
Theistic Argument have their place. If the ideal element, 
which is the object of religious feeling, exists in the universe, 
then it must always have existed, and have always mani- 
fested its presence. The ideal element must manifest itself 
in the history of the world as a teleological element. The 
presence and working of this teleological power furnishes 
a field of interesting study. It is manifested in the mag- 
nificent sweep of development as exhibited in the later 
theories of science more grandly than in the views which 
they replace. But we no longer seek in natural organisms 
traces of handiwork. That which grows is, by its very 
nature, the antithesis of that which is made. What we do 
find is the triumph of the ideal over the material. This is 
the life of nature. But this by itself would not furnish a 
basis for religion. Because nature is a whole, all its parts 
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standing to each and to all in an organic relation, it does not 
follow that there is a God. It is the outcome of the process 
that shows us what its nature really is. It is because we 
find God at the end that we know that he was never absent, 
that he must have been at the beginning, if beginning there 
was. It is the heart of man that partly finds him, and partly 
longs for him, that gives the real testimony to his being. 
The poet tells us that 


“Only God can satisfy 
The heart that God created.” 


The complemental truth is suggested by the words: we 
know that God alone could have created the hearts that he 
alone can satisfy. The thought of God is thus needed less 
to furnish the beginning than the goal of history, whether 
it be the history of the individual or of the race. Because 
it furnishes the goal, therefore it alone could furnish the 
origin. Thus the study of the early history of the inor- 
ganic and the organic world may illustrate the faith which 
could not be based upon it. It is enough if we find this 
history in any degree conforming to what, from the nature 
of religious faith, we should expect. 

What has here been said is meant simply to suggest the 
position from which The Theistic Argument and all similar 
works should be regarded. This is probably more free 
from the assumptions that have been referred to, and is 
thus more careful and critical than most volumes of its 
class. In particular we sympathize most warmly with the 
eloquent earnestness with which it more than once insists 
that the solution of the world’s mystery is found at the 
summit rather than at the base of existence. Not in the 
forces of nature, not in the lower animal life, but in man, 
and in man at his highest, are we to seek hints and sugges- 
tions in regard to that which is manifesting itself in all 
these lower forms. But, we would add, it is not in man as 
an artisan or a contriver that these hints and suggestions are 
to be sought, but in the central life of man himself, in the 
spiritual presence and the informing soul. 

C. C, EVERETT®. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


When the suggestion of a Ministers’ Institute was brought for- 
ward a few years since, its most hopeful supporters could hardly 
have expected that such success would attend their plan as was 
witnessed by the recent meeting at Princeton. In view of that 
success, it may not be out of place to call to mind briefly the aim 
and history of the Institute. 

The great interest in the Saratoga Conference satisfied all 
strictly denominational purposes; but the rapidly increasing cus- 
tom of conventions, representing every profession and occupation 
where the last results bearing upon them could be discussed by 
persons of the widest experience and best scholarship, brought 
with it the seeming necessity of some meeting where ministers, 
not of a sect merely, but as theologians, could discuss the ques- 
tions of theology in a serious and confidential manner, where 
those most fitted by long study might declare the results which 
they had found in their special provinces, be questioned by those 
who were learners in the same branches, and where persons not 
theologians, but of authority in all those great social matters so 
inextricably woven into the interests of theology, might also 
come with their mature thought and advice. 

Of course, difficulties of all kinds met an experiment in some 
respects so new; only those who had charge of the corre- 
spondence in regard to the first session know how varied the sug- 
gestions, how many the oppositions, how plentiful the forebod- 
ings of failure were. Nevertheless, the attempt was made, and 
the first meeting was held in Springfield, commencing the 9th 
of October, 1877. Although some of the writers were engaged 
only at the last moment, the papers were generally of good schol- 
arship. Through the abundant hospitality of the parish at Spring- 
field, the attendance was large, and at least a popular success was 
attained. Every one felt that if the ideal of the plan had not 
been reached, it was a beginning full of promise. 

The experience gained by the first gathering made it easier to 
arrange for the second. Many persons began to see the broad 
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aim of the Institute, and to be won by it; still many perplexities 
attended it. Could we succeed at all without depending upon 
the hospitality of some large parish? If we accepted that, could 
we be quite as free as was desired, to follow out our plan? If 
we rejected that, could we find enough coming to our meetings 
as hearers to give any interest to them? If all denominations 
were represented, no one could be expected to offer entertain- 
ment; and, if one did, might it not be disturbed by the criticisms 
or the views coming from some representative men far enough 
from its position, but whose presence and voice the broad plan 
of the Institute would welcome ? 

From the very first, there was no desire but to find the most 
competent persons, unrestricted by any sectarian or religious af- 
filations ; but, for a long time, it seemed a vain hope to find any 
outside the little body which inaugurated the meeting to take 
part. Whether it was from the feeling that it was a gathering 
which had no real reason for its existence, and would soon be 
given up, or that it was too trivial to be noticed, or that so many 
in the larger sects had scholarly views in private they did not 
quite like to bring to a public discussion and examination, all invi- 
tations to take the subjects proposed were politely declined. The 
venerable and distinguished Prof. E. A. Park replied to the Sec- 
retary of the Institute asking him if it were possible to find some 
persons to take part: “Immediately after receiving your letter, I 
made some inquiries in regard to some orthodox man who would 
speak before the Ministers’ Institute. The answers to my inqui- 
ries were very much delayed, and were all, when they did come, 
of a negative character. I have not been able to think of any 
one who would comply with your wishes. Some give one reason, 
and some another, for declining.” 

In the midst of the consideration of these and many more 
questions, the time hastened on for the second session, which 
began at Providence on the 21st of October, 1879. Here the 
ideal plan, so far at least as the papers were concerned, was 
more nearly approached. The subjects and writers were ar- 
ranged to give as far as possible the result of different schools of 
criticism, the social questions were brought into greater promi- 
nence, and the result was 2 volume of essays forming a valuable 
contribution to our theological literature. But the princely hos- 
pitality of the Providence parishes left little opportunity for the 
serious consideration of the papers, and the interest they aroused 
had to die away with their delivery. 
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Emboldened by the favorable reception which the ministers 
gave to these two meetings, it was at last determined to venture 
another step, to select some place where there was accommoda- 
tion for any number likely to attend, where no hospitality should 
be offered, where each one should go, not on the invitation of any 
friend, but purely out of interest in the subjects to be laid before 
the Institute, and where the whole time should be devoted to 
them. 

It was not without some anxiety and curiosity that those who 
had the matter in charge waited to see the result of the experi- 
ment. It was a good deal to expect of one of the smallest bodies 
of Christians that any considerable number of its ministers, in so 
many cases with inadequate salaries, and needing all they could 
spare for books whose value reached beyond the entertainment 
or inspiration of an hour, should go at their own expense toa 
village remote from all the centres of travel; and we shared with 
some a feeling of disappointment, as we met on Monday evening, 
in the little Orthodox church which had been so cordially offered 
for all our services. We may speak as we please in our high mo- 
ments of independence, of indifference to numbers, and satisfac- 
tion with the search after, and the expression of, the naked truth, 
but the most earnest seeker is glad of a responsive audience; and 
those who are accustomed to large congregations are apt to part 
with some of their enthusiasm even for the truth when they find 
a few hearers. 

The morning session banished entirely any of the evening dis- 
couragements. The most of the essays were by professors, and 
certainly professors have rarely had so large or so interested a 
class to address; and as that early aim of the Institute was more 
nearly approached, and better understood than ever before, the 
number in attendance grew relatively quite large. At least a 
fourth of all the ministers in the body were present; and what 
better proof could be given of an interest in the most careful 
study and the freshest researches of their profession ? 

The paper of Prof. James, upon “ Reflex Action and Theism,” 
was received with unbounded delight. It was not that a great 
deal was not expected,— we had a right to that,— but it was the 
fine enunciation, the keen wit, the scientific method, the position 
of an earnest inquirer, the modesty of the known before the vast 
unknown, the sense of profound reverence before the greatest 
spiritual realities, which carried every one away. It seemed to 
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some that there could be nothing said afterwards of so much in- 
terest ; that Mr. James had set a difficult stint to his successors; 
that it was like Napoleon’s plan of a battle, to bring all his forces 
to one point; and yet, in different ways, there was no falling off 
from this opening standard. 

At this session, we were fortunate beyond all previous attempts 
in securing a paper from outside of our denominational lines; and 
great interest centred upon the person and the essay of Rev. Dr. 
R. H. Newton, of New York. His subject, “Communism and 
Republicanism,” was one that the whole movement and thought 
of modern society bring before us with constant and tremendous 
significance. Nihilism, Socialism, the Irish League, all represent, 
under different forms, the coming organization against wealth 
of the classes burdened by poverty and oppression. The first 
step which social reform has always proposed to itself is some 
kind of community of goods,— an equal division of the property 
of the world, its land and its accumulations, forgetting that if this 
were brought about, it would not remain in poise a single day, 
and society would be immeasurably worse. The strife for ine- 
quality would be the same as for equality. As no two persons are 
quite equal in gifts, neither can they be in acquisitions, The same 
envies, ambitions, weaknesses, are manifested in the poor as in 
the rich. There can be no question that Christianity gained its 
first impulse of enthusiasm because it was conceived of as the 
remedy for these social inequalities, and that this was to be in 
some form of communism. It was the oppressed classes which 
embraced the new promise with such ardent hope. With great 
beauty and force, and a broad Christian spirit, Dr. Newton showed 
how truly this was the serious question still before our day, how 
the old story of the strife between labor and capital still goes on, 
how the gap between the poor and the rich only widens even in 
this new world of golden opportunity, and what increasing calls 
there are for the only alleviating power of a wise Christian sym- 
pathy. The theory of the political economist, that competition 
is the remedy for all social burdens and inequalities, has a long 
historical authority, and seems to gain a new testimony from the 
law of the survival of the fittest ; nevertheless, to the religious 
mind it will always have an aspect too severe, and offer too 
little room for the working of that still greater law of sympathy. 
We thought how fortunate the parish with a leader so manly, 
so broad, so wise, and so alive to social evils and their over- 
throw as Dr. Newton. 


10 
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An earnest and pardonable curiosity followed the Professor of 
Hebrew and Biblical Literature at Harvard, and his subject, 
“The Prophet Ezekiel”: for to the study of the Old Testament 
all theologians are turning with fresh zeal. All criticisms, all 
researches thereupon, tend in one direction. Liberal scholars, 
whose only aim is the truth, no matter what theories and 
schools are supported or overthrown, have been compelled by 
many a disappointment to look with some suspicions upon the 
researches of those who are trained in the strictly evangelical 
school of interpretation. A preconceived theory of the Script- 
ures makes their free and unbiased study almost an impossibility. 
Such a book as Geikice’s Hours with the Bible shows how little 
one may expect in the way of enlightenment, or of the acceptance 
of real scholarly conclusions from any such quarter. All true 
progress comes from going outside of, not from beating against, 
prescribed theological limits. Prof. Toy revealed in a few 
sentences that for himself there were no limits except the 
lines by which the whole truth is approached. His remarka- 
ble lecture, without the paper he had carefully prepared, showed 
aman better furnished for that special work than any we have 
had in this country; and this one talk seemed to us a far broader 
and better study in the Old Testament than the Twelve Lectures 
by Robertson Smith. There was no bondage to any school of 
criticism, only a learning and an independence which pointed in 
the same direction in which all careful work upon the Bible is 
now leading. 

We have spoken at some length upon the aim of the Institute 
and the three papers which called forth the most interest in ad- 
vance, because the writers were new and the voices fresh at our 
meetings; but perhaps a deliberate judgment would accord the 
highest praise to the brilliant and profound study in history, by 
Prof. Hedge, on “ Christianity in Conflict with Hellenism”; and 
hardly have we said this when we want to add, that in harmony 
with the best plan of the Institute, and for the purpose of instruc- 
tion, the essays upon “Paul: his Theology and his Religion,” by 
Dr. Rufus Ellis ; upon “ Non-Christian Religions,” by Prof. Bixby ; 
and especially the calm, broad, wise study upon “Criticism and 
the Scriptures,” by Prof. Cary; and the “ True Lesson of Protes- 
tantism,” by Prof. Fiske, came not behind the earlier named. We 
missed greatly the expected sketch of the “ Bible Revision Com- 
mittee,” by the one person best fitted to give it, Prof. Abbot, and 
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in its place had one of Rev. Joseph H. Allen’s charming essays, 
“A Sketch of the Oldest Unitarian Community,” suggested by a 
recent journey to Hungary. We shared, with only too many, 
the loss of the paper by Mr. Edward Atkinson and the opening 
address by Dr. Bellows; but we trust that as rapidly as possible 
all these essays will appear in the Review. 

Altogether, this session of the Institute was by far the most 
successful. We believe that more and more it will meet a great 
want in our theological life ; and if it will bring together theolo- 
gians of different sects in the love of truth, and philanthropists 
for the study and relief of social evils, it will help accomplish the 
two great purposes of Religion,—the Kingdom of Truth, and 
the Right Conduct of Life. 


JAMES W. THCMPSON, D.D. 


Since the summer vacations began, four ministers of our denom- 
ination, all greatly honored and beloved in their several spheres, 
have been taken from us. Rev. Preserved Smith, more than 
ninety years of age, had lived so long retired from the public 
duties of his profession that even veteran ministers of the same 
communion had lost sight of him, and hardly remembered how 
wise and thoughtful he was, or knew how diligently he had 
kept on filling out by new acquisitions any deficiencies that he 
might discover in his intellectual or theological resources. Rev. 
Calvin Lincoln, the classmate of Furness, Hall, and Young, bore 
in his face the tokens not only of the high calling to which his 
life had been given, but of the inward qualities, the saintly pu- 
rity and love, the singleness of heart, the spiritual consecration 
and elevation by which his character and conduct alike were dis- 
tinguished. Dr. George W. Hosmer was a man whose clear and 
comprehensive intelligence, whose benignity and magnanimity of 
nature, whose simple faith in what is highest and best, whose un- 
conscious dignity of personal bearing, and the solemn and im- 
pressive look and voice with which he enforced the great truths 
of our religion, must have made him a man of mark anywhere. 

And now a fifth is added to the number. James W. Thomp- 
son, D.D., was a graduate from Brown University in 1827, and 
from the Cambridge Divinity School in 1831. He was settled 
for a short time in Natick, then in Salem, and finally at Jamaica 
Plain, where he remained the senior pastor as long as he lived. 

His ministry in Salem was eminently a successful one. When 
he went there, the other Unitarian pulpits in the town were occu- 
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pied by men of signal ability. Dr. Brazer was a fine classical 
scholar and an exact theological student. Dr. Flint was a poet 
and a man of great natural gifts, though not a scholar. Mr. 
Upham, brilliant in conversation and the lecture-room, was a 
man of large and varied attainments. The young man who came 
to take his place among them never thought of being the rival 
of either of these distinguished ministers, but modestly and ear- 
nestly gave himself to the work before him, in his own parish. 
He studied hard to prepare himself for his Sunday services, and 
brought with him to the pulpit something more and better than 
he could learn from books. His affectionate disposition led him 
into intimate and confidential relations with his people. Through 
his quick and tender sympathy with them, in their various and 
varying circumstances, he knew their wants. In the deepening 
experiences of his own life, and the grander and more affecting 
views of Christian truth and duty thus opening before him, he 
found what was needed to satisfy those wants. “Day by day the 
manna fell.” Each day, with its demands, brought with it also 
its supplies. Throwing himself with all his heart into the pecul- 
iar work, and learning the special lesson of the day, he came to 
his pulpit with the freshness of a new enthusiasm, while his 
knowledge by this process was constantly enlarged; and his ac- 
quaintance with fundamental principles became more extended 
and vital, from being constantly applied to living interests and 
persons. 

In this way, he became a very attractive and interesting 
preacher. He met, and sought to answer, the questions that he 
knew were in the minds of his hearers. The excitements of the 
week — the successes, the disappointments, the sorrows, which had 
entered within his fold — colored in some way the Sunday ser- 
vices, and made them more inspiring to the preacher, and more 
helpful to the hearers. The relation between him and them be- 
came thus as close and affectionate as it was easy and natural. 

After more than a quarter of a century in Salem, Dr. Thomp- 
son accepted an invitation to settle as the minister of the First 
Congregational Society at Jamaica Plain. He came to his peo- 
ple there in the full maturity of all his faculties, but with no 
abatement of enthusiasm for the work in which he was engaged. 
His affections were as young as ever. His interest in the great 
questions of the day was as fresh as it hadever been. He formed 
new friendships without forgetting the old or growing indifferent 
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to them. He loved his work and his people. Nothing that con- 
cerned them could be indifferent to him. He examined anew 
old theological problems, bringing to his investigations more 
comprehensive methods, and possibly a more catholic spirit. His 
views of life and of Christian duty had grown broader and 
deeper. If something of the charm of novelty had disappeared, 
the want was more than made up for by the calmer wisdom, the 
richer affections, and the autumnal mellowness which character- 
ized alike his conduct and his preaching. 

He was one of the most amiable of men. He set a very low 
estimate upon himself, if indeed he thought of himself at all in 
comparison with other men. At critical times, when it cost 
something for a minister to be independent, he was always ready 
to express his views on the disturbing moral questions of the day. 
With all his gentleness and his amiable reluctance to do anything 
that could give others pain, he had on most subjects decided 
views, and he had the courage of his convictions. But he never 
thrust himself forward. He had no passion for notoriety. He 
might have been far more prominent than he was, if he had de- 
sired it. He loved his friends, and was glad to be with them, 
and to encourage them in what they were doing. He loved his 
profession, and if in any particulars he thought that others could 
do its work better than himself, he was glad to put them into his 
place and have them do it. It was a pleasure always to meet 
him. His cordial greeting lingered with us after he was gone, 
and left in the mind a genial sense of warmth and kindness of 
heart and good-fellowship. The only thing that came in to mar 
our happiness at meeting him of late has been the feeling that 
something was undermining his physical constitution. The marks 
of disease were showing themselves only too plainly. There was 
the serenity of a soul permeated by his Christian faith as a vital 
element, but there was also in his countenance a look of weari- 
ness and sadness, as if the body were becoming more a burden 
than a help. But now he has laid down that burden, and we 
rejoice to think of him in the society which his loving, modest 
spirit peculiarly fitted him to join and to enjoy. 

Since the above was in type, we have heard of the death 
of Rev. William Newell, D.D., of Cambridge, an accomplished 
scholar, a lucid thinker, a skilful writer, but most of all a faithful 
minister, a devoted and beloved pastor, enduring long-continued 
suffering with a great patience, passing through many trials and 
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disappointments always with a sweet and saintly spirit; looked 
up to and almost reverenced, as well he might be, by those who 
knew him best. It is more than fifty years since he was ordained 
over the First Church in Cambridge; and in all those years, mod- 
estly, reverently, and lovingly, blameless alike in his public and 
his private walks, in office or out of office, he has fulfilled the 
duties of his sacred calling. No one among us secured more en- 
tirely the love and confidence of his brethren, or will be remem- 
bered with more unmingled satisfaction and respect. 


UNITARIAN MISSIONS. 


The key-note of the autumnal meetings of our local confer- 
ences has been the call to a new activity in deepening the relig- 
ious life of our churches, energizing their methods of church-work, 
and extending their influence for the witness and enlargement 
of the gospel committed to their charge. The new Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association has made strong and stirring 
appeals in nearly all of these meetings, and has instituted a bold 
and vigorous policy of expenditure and earnest, aggressive work. 

It is the duty and opportunity of all our ministers and societies 
to second and sustain his work, and to provoke him to large and 
enterprising measures which are beyond even the boldness of his 
zeal and experienced wisdom to suggest or undertake. With the 
increasing popular defection from the old standards, and the per- 
ennial need of human nature for organized institutions of religion, 
it is the question of the next few years, for us, whether Unitarian 
Christianity shall move on and up toa large and honored place 
of usefulness and spiritual service, or whether it is to be a dwind- 
ling and disappearing influence; as it surely will be, if it does 
not more thoroughly organize and more intensely spiritualize its 
church methods, and more largely and livingly feel its kinship to 
the great world’s needs and aspirations, and its obligation to 
put its grand truths and trusts into helpful and saving relations 
to the ignorance, the superstition, the vice, the misery of soci- 
ety and the world. 

Our methods may not be perfect, but such as they are they are 
ours ; to be criticised and corrected when needful, but above all 
to be urged and used, to be sustained with our interest, our sub- 
stance, our consecrated efforts. The chances are almost infinite 
that he who does not serve with his regiment does not efficiently 
serve at all. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IN MEMORIAM.— COLUMBUS TYLER. 


This venerable Christian man and beloved friend has left us at 
the age of seventy-six years, after a gradual decline, in which 
he looked clearly toward the end, feeling that his life’s work 
might be accomplished, and ready to depart at the call of his 
Maker. He loved life: his home was beautiful, his friends were 
ever around, rejoicing in his daily benediction; and yet such was 
his composure of soul, such his loyalty and obedience to his 
heavenly Father, that he calmly waited the results of life or 
death, and prepared himself to stay or go, as it pleased God. 

Mr. Tyler was born in Townsend, Vt. in the year 1805. He 
had no advantages of education but those of the common schools, 
where he was a good scholar; and he worked upon his father’s 
farm until he was twenty-one years old. He then came to the 
city, and engaged himself as an attendant at the McLean Asylum, 
in Somerville, Mass. He remained there several years, gradually 
working higher in his position, until at length his character and 
ability secured him the place of steward and general superintend- 
ent of the institution. He was married in 1835 to Mary E. 
Sawyer, of Sterling, Mass. He was one of the earliest citizens 
of Somerville, Mass.; and, though somewhat removed from its 
daily affairs by his position at the asylum, he made no excuse 
for indifference to its civic duties or absence in its house of wor- 
ship. Those who remember him in his late years, withdrawn 
from public affairs by infirmity, can hardly realize what weight 
of judgment he threw into the government of the town, how his 
opinions seemed a finality, and how active he was in the Unita- 
rian church, which was the first religious society organized in 
Somerville. 

His career at the asylum, with the aid of his beloved helpmate, 
was beyond all praise. Such a position required uncommon 
qualities, and he had them. He was fortunate in being associated 
with the distinguished and lamented physicians, Dr. Bell and 
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Dr. Booth, with whose families he was on terms of delightful in- 
tercourse. He had also the most friendly relations with those 
who came after; but such a place was not an easy one, with the 
irritabilities and caprices of patients, whose unsound minds are 
never satisfied. He displayed a perfect promptness in business, 
a faithfulness in little things, a wise economy joined to a liberal 
spirit, which made the trustees of the institution have the utmost 
confidence in him. 

As an instance of his strict uprightness, we remember his telling 
a friend that, in making up his account of purchases while there, 
he would sometimes find that he had paid out more than he had 
charged on the books. He knew he had paid the money: it might 
have gone down as sundries; but he always in such a case gave 
back the money to the institution, sometimes to the amount of 
$50 or more. One day, in purchasing groceries, a man offered 
the goods for such a price for him to charge the asylum, and 
afterwards said he would make a discount for him, giving him 
the profit of it. Mr. Tyler said, looking at the man, “Do you 
mean to insult me?” and never went into that store again. 

We hear of men who wish for office, but not so often of those 
who cannot get permission to go out. He became at length 
wearied of so much care, and longed for a home of his own; but 
the trustees would pay no attention to his repeated resignations 
until about twenty years ago, when he broke away from his charge 
and built for himself a substantial house on Spring Hill, Somer- 
ville. His taste and skill in laying out his grounds, an art acquired 
at the asylum, was remarkable. All his trees lived, and a new 
landscape sprang up as by magic. He understood the secrets of 
nature, the laws of growth, and also the mechanical arts. His 
colossal figure was seen moving continually around his grounds 
or in the town, detecting all poor work and praising the good. 
He never speculated with money; but, by prudence and simplicity 
of living, his salary accumulated so that he possessed on retiring 
a considerable fortune. His liberality was unvarying. His home 
was ever open to his relatives and friends, and he was a bene- 
factor and guardian to the fatherless and the widow. He was 
more than just in his generosity, often indulgent against his judg- 
ment, helping sometimes those who made a poor use of his money, 
saying that he would rather risk the amount than feel that the 
failure or ruin of a young man might be on his conscience for his 
refusal. When any sum was asked for the church of his faith, he 
never stopped to know what others would give, but responded 
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cordially at once, and took no farther thought about it. He was 
representative to the State Legislature for two years, and the 
oldest vice-president in the Five Cents Savings Bank, Charles- 
town, Mass. Many private trusts were confided to him; and, 
although he had no children, his wards were numerous, and now 
mourn his loss. His mind was cut out on a grand pattern, like 
his form. He sat at his desk the past year and managed his 
aceounts and the affairs of others, but did not have strength to 
walk much. When a friend came in, he would turn in his chair, 
forget his papers, and, if some grave theme came up, his mind, 
feeble as he was, would kindle, and he would see things in their 
highest aspects, and show that he was up to the hour. 

The last will and testament of Mr. Tyler has been made public 
to such an extent that it seems proper that we should make som 
comments upon it, and correct any erroneous impressions that may 
have been formed regarding it. The value of the whole estate 
has probably been much exaggerated by the public. He has 
given his beautiful home to the Unitarian society of Somerville 
for a parsonage, on the death of his wife. A considerable por- 
tion of his property he has bequeathed to his relatives; and the 
rest is to be spent by the Unitarian parish in carrying out some 
charities which he designated, and in keeping up the place. 
When we consider how high the taxes on real estate are in the 
immediate vicinity of Boston, and how much it costs to keep a 
handsome residence in order, we shall understand how the people 
to whom Mr. Tyler has made this generous gift will not be in 
the condition of a funded parish which has nothing to do for 
itself. Mr. Tyler was too wise a man to put any people in this 
position. He knew that we value what we make some sacrifices 
for. He gives to this parish not only a beautiful home for their 
minister, but a fine suite of rooms for all their social gatherings ; 
and he wishes them to make the pleasant grounds a public benefac- 
tion to the community, requesting in the goodness of his heart 
that nurses and young children shall be allowed to recreate in its 
fine walks. He thus, in giving, makes the people a centre of benev- 
olent activity and public spirit in their own city. He does more 
than this for their good: he establishes a charity in their own 
household of faith, in the shape of a flower-mission, appointing a 
certain sum of money each year to be spent by a committee of 
ladies in furnishing flowers for the lonely, the sick, and the af- 
flicted, in hospitals and other places. 


ll 
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He made one other provision, which has excited some criticism 
when understood in its most literal sense, but, when properly 
interpreted, is in keeping with his best convictions in regard to 
church-going.. He left a sum of money, small in itself, to be put 
in the bank each year for every boy and girl of a certain age who 
should go regularly to the church and Sunday-school. 

Mr. Tyler was too sensible to suppose that compulsory or self- 
interested church-going would make young people religious; but 
he was convinced that good habits formed in early life would 
in the end lead to religious character. He believed thoroughly 
in the value of the church services for the community and the 
individual character ; and he feared he saw a decline in the good 
old custom of taking children to church regularly with their 
parents, until young persons acquired a habit of respectful attend- 
ance, which would last all their lives. 

Most of all, Mr. Tyler loved these children of the church of 
his adoption, these children that were, or were to be. His heart 
was with them always; and he wanted to leave them some little 
token of his love in the shape of a present of money, which might 
accumulate and be a pleasant reminder of him and of the sacred 
place of their childhood. 

If the Unitarian church of Somerville be faithful in the future 
to the opportunities which he has provided for it, it will have a 
fine missionary work to perform, and a social centre in its beauti- 
ful parsonage which shall not only unite all its people, but be a 
benefaction to the whole community. 

Mr. Tyler’s early religious history was interesting. When he 
was about seventeen ycars old, he wished to join the Orthodox 
Congregational Church, with his mother, in his native place. He 
was obliged to go through with a severe examination before the 
church council, and he found he could not agree to sign the con- 
fession required of him. He went to the minister of the 
church, who told him he had done right in speaking of his diffi- 
culties, and advised him to read the Bible carefully and prayer- 
fully. This the young man did, and the result was that he told 
his mother that he could not unite with her and sign the cove- 
nant of the Church. She yielded quietly to his convictions, as 
he had always manifested great reverence for her, and she felt a 
perfect confidence in his upright character. He found himself, 
after faithful study of the Bible, a Unitarian, and ever remained 
steadfast in his attachment to our branch of the Christian Church, 
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He was not of an enthusiastic temperament, and his moderate 
utterance would have given a stranger the impression that he was 
slow to feel ; but his eyes would fill like a child’s when his heart 
was touched, and his religious convictions were deeply seated in 
his whole being. His closing words before he fell into his last 
stupor were a repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, which he always 
called The Prayer. After some minutes, he murmured, “I have 
always had great faith in keeping the commandments,” and then 
he gradually fell asleep to awaken in the better country. Keep- 
ing the commandments! What last saying, if we could have 
chosen it, would have been more appropriate for him? “Great 
peace have they that love Thy law, and nothing shall offend 
them.” 


NEWPORT. 


This beautiful occasion, the consecration of the Channing Me- 
morial Church, taking place in a lovely spot, on a fine day in 
autumn, will long dwell in our memories as a charmed picture, 
touched with the sober, vivid, and mellow coloring typified in the 
rich windows of the church, which reflect the soft, pious light of 
the medieval age, but none of its ascetivism. 

Our beloved and venerable preacher poct was at his best hour, 
as one saw from his fine ode and hymn; and Mr. Schermerhorn, 
his colleague pastor, deserves the thanks of the community for 
his unbounded energy in soliciting funds, and arousing the en- 
thusiasm which has carried on this work. All the speakers and 
singers were in full sympathy with the hour, and the listeners 
were eager and attentive. Newport was almost as lovely as it 
could be in summer; and, instead of the bleak wind or the dull 
October rain which we expected in our homes, we found this 
ocean-bound spot with a soft, hazy sky, a still air, and occa- 
sional gleams of sun, like some of the chosen retreats of misty 
old England. What convinced us, however, of the softness of 
the climate more than any argument, was the fresh appearance 
of the little Jewish cemetery in the town. The compact rows 
of brilliant flowers stood there, untouched with the cold or frost, 
in full exposure; while our gardens have been a scene of desola- 
tion for two weeks. 

This frigid picture of ourselves makes us feel like going on to 
croak a little in regard to the difference between Newport and 
Boston in respect to a Channing Memorial. Newport has suc- 
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ceeded, and deserved to succeed. Boston has failed, and de- 
served to fail, because she has made no prompt and determined 
effort to raise a denominational building worthy of Channing 
and Unitarianism. There are men in Boston and New England 
abundantly able and willing to raise this money, without our 
calling upon the South or West. One characteristically gener- 
ous man was willing to head this paper witha large sum of 
money, and yet we have let the golden time go by. We do 
not know that any of us are to blame. We only say that the 
time was ripe, prosperity has come again; and if some electric 
and judicious man now, who has strength, and whose time is 
free from office duties or parochial cares, could go to every 
wealthy Unitarian in Boston and New England with that paper 
headed as we have before mentioned, we believe he would do 
vastly more than any special committees which have already 
been twice convened in Boston for this object to no purpose. In 
short, we believe he would succeed. Who will try it? 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES AT BRIGHTON. 


We take pleasure in speaking of this Conference, because, al- 
though it is probably reported in the Register like the others, 
we have the natural interest in it and personal knowledge which 
belongs to a member who attends its meetings and has great 
faith in its work. 

The day was bright and fresh; and we found the people in 
Brighton ready to receive us, with their church gracefully 
adorned with autumn leaves and grasses and flowers. 

The subject for discussion was “The Causes of the Decline in 
the Attendance on Public Worship this Present Age.” 

Our space will not allow us to quote from different speakers ; 
and we have, moreover, taken no notes. 

Our Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, Mr. 
Reynolds, opened the discussion; and he was followed by the 
President of the Conference, Col. Wright. These gentlemen 
took no gloomy views. They were aware that times have 
changed, people no longer go to church from compulsion; bat 
they thought, as far as we can interpret them, that the quality 
of church congregations was superior to what it used to be, if 
the quantity of worshippers might be smaller. We fully believe 
this. No age can repeat itself. When we think of the old farm- 
ers in our rural churches, sixty years ago, snoring in their seats, 
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going because the parson kept watch of them, or of the village 
peasantry in the old English churches now, or of Tennyson’s 
Northern “ Farmer” who heard the preacher 


“ A-bumming there over my head; 
And I knew he said what he ought to have said, 
And then I comed away,”— 


when we think of all this, we may be pretty sure that the 
smaller number of intelligent, wide-awake people who occupy 
our churches to-day are better nourished and stimulated for life 
than many of these sleepy worshippers of old. Our farmers now, 
who sit in our churches, are there from choice, and bring a sterl- 
ing good sense and energy and generosity with them, which make 
up for the lessening in number. Our young men and women 
are not seen in the seats as regularly as they should be; but we 
take pride in the thought that every Unitarian church and Sun- 
day-school has a few noble young people connected with its work, 
who are unwavering in their allegiance. And, for these others, 
we may hope that they are not indifferent to religion, but only 
thoughtless in their habits, and that, when they become heads of 
families, they will, as we have often seen, come in and be pillars in 
the Church. Mr. Hussey had the question very much on his heart, 
and hoped we should, at least by our faithfulness, keep up our 
own standard, and, if we cannot imitate the past, win the young 
in our own way to more serious habits of life. 

After the collation in the afternoon, we had a fine, thoughtful 
paper from Mr. Metcalf of Winchester, and Mr. Barber presented 
a memorial of the two departed ministers, beloved and revered 
in the Conference, Dr. Hosmer and Rev. Richard Metcalf. Mr. 
Reynolds summed up the thought by saying that, while we 
do not mean to despair of the age, we are willing to cherish 
that “divine discontent” which always leads on to something 
higher and better. 

Interesting remarks were made by Dr. Stebbins, Messrs. Brun- 
ton, Muzzey, Weeks, Park, Bland, and others. Mr. Littlefield 
was kind enough, without any solicitation on our part, to speak 
a word in favor of the usefulness of the “Women’s Auxiliary 
Committee” in the Conference, and urged the ministers and par- 
ishes to see that each one had a lady representative on that com- 
mittee. 

We went home, as we always do, filled with good cheer and 
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new resolutions to do all we can to uphold the walls of our 
‘visible and spiritual Zion. 
ENGLAND. 

The English people seem to have outdone themselves in their 
expressions of interest in what has concerned us the past season. 
Their deep sympathy for usin our great national calamity, the loss 
of our beloved President, has touched all our hearts. And our Eng- 
lish Unitarian friends have shown much enthusiasm for our Chan- 
ning year, and have raised this autumn many generous contribu- 
tions for the Newport church. It is interesting to see how we are 
of one blood with them, and how also we are doing the same things 
as they. 

The church in the old town of Kidderminster, which we always 
associate with carpets, seems to be a very active one. The “New 
Meeting House,” as it is called there, shows that they have not 
departed from Puritan terms, if they have deviated somewhat 
from old ways of worship. The church was decorated by the 
ladies, and the morning service was largely attended. In the 
afternoon, the children filled the chapel for their quarterly meet- 
ing. Sixty-nine certificates were given for perfect attendance. 
We might go on and name a dozen more churches, full of the 
mellow light and decorations of autumn, and the shining faces of 
the listeners,— London, Liverpool, Maidstone, Seley, etc. Rev. Eli 
Fay, our countryman, gave an interesting discourse, in Sheffield, 
on President Garfield’s life and death. 

This number of the Herald has an unusual amount of interest- 
ing matter, besides these reports from churches. The address 
of Dr. Allon before the Congregational Union is reviewed, and 
there is a lively article on the Methodist cumenical Conference. 
The writer quotes Dr. Buckley (Methodist) as making a joke of 
Wesley’s hymn on Mahometans and Unitarians, beseeching the 
Sun of Righteousness to save the benighted East from “that 
Arab thief as Satan bold,” and praying that the triune God may 


“ The Unitarian fiend expel, 
And chase his doctrine back to hell.” 


The good Doctor, he thinks, does not take the matter of hell too 
seriously to prevent his joking about us Unitarians. He quotes 
Prof. De Morgan as saying that people like to call Unitarians 
“Socinians,” because it sounds like “so sinful.” 


Marrua P. Lows. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


THE GHURCH CONGRESS. 


Every year, the Church Congress seems to grow in importance. 
An observant outsider, coolly calculating the force and noting the 
direction of the current, is almost impelled to the conclusion that 
some curious instinct is leading the Church to gather itself to- 
gether for corporate life and activity in the possible event of its 
separation from the State. More and more, the Church Congress 
tends to become a deliberative assembly, taking on not a little of 
the form and manner of the Congregational Union. A very little 
more would bring it nearer to the type of a Wesleyan Confer- 
ence. The astute Bishop of Peterborough appears to be con- 
scious of this. Many others look like drift-wood, or, may we say 
it without offence, straws on the stream. 

The time occupied by the Congress and the varied nature of 
its discussions may be gathered from the one fact that a local 
newspaper reports of its proceedings, and of the proceedings of 
societies connected with it, extend over solid columns measur- 
ing about one hundred feet, an avalanche of talk such as could 
hardly be matched by any other association or congress in the 
world. The leading subjects discussed were the relations of 
the Church with the State, the final court of appeal in ecclesias- 
tical causes, and the attempted depression (or suppression) of the 
high ritualists. These topics were the burning subjects; but it 
may be interesting to note that among the other subjects dis- 
cussed were the following: the modes in which religious life 
and thought may be influenced by art; the organization and 
development of lay work in connection with the Church (in- 
cluding “woman’s work and deaconesses”); the relation of the 
Church to the social movements of the age; the temperance 
work of the Church; the duty of the Church in respect to the 
prevalence of Secularism and Spiritualism, ete. 

The striking fact came very clearly out at the Congress just 

- closed that the old distinction of parties is fading or changing. 
It used to be High or Low, Evangelical or Ritualistic; and 
latterly it has been the fashion to talk of High Church, Low 
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Church, and Broad‘Church. But more and more clearly it is 
being seen that the Church is inevitably dividing itself into two 
parts, answering to the states of mind, or, rather, the outlooks of 
mind of the two kinds of men included in it. The one group 
may still be designated as “broad”; but, if so, this must not be 
with reference to any doctrinal leanings or ritualistic preferences. 
The real difference between the two schools is one that relates 
to the vital matter of nationalism or ecclesiasticism. Both say 
Church and State ; but the one lays emphasis on the first word, 
the other on the last. This was curiously brought out in a very 
important debate on “ The Connection between Church and 
State: what we gain by it, what we lose by it.” The first paper 
on the subject was read by the breezy Bishop of Carlisle, who 
plunged at once headlong into the question, “Who are ‘we’?” 
He insisted that by “we” they must not mean clergymen or even 
declared members of the State Church. He, at all events, meant 
by “we” “the whole people of England.” “We are not a party,” 
he cried, “but the whole people of England; and we will get 
rid of all that makes good men grieve.” But, as soon as he sat 
down, up rose the Dean of Manchester to read Ais paper, which 
contradicted all the Bishop had said. “All discussions,” said 
the Dean, “are wide of the mark, unless definitions are given.” 
He therefore, in his turn also, proceeded to define the “we” of 
the thesis. The Bishop had declared that the Church meant the 
people of England; but, said the Dean, “by the Church I mean 
that portion of the Catholic Church which is geographically in 
England,— a divine institution, whose mission is to the whole na- 
tion, whose clergy have apostolical descent, whose laity consists 
of all who have been baptized in the name of the blessed Trinity, 
or who recognize the sacrament of baptism as the sign of the 
new birth into the family of God. The Church, therefore, is not 
co-extensive with the State, although its mission is to all the 
inhabitants of the land. All may come into it and become its 
members who do not of their own free will exclude themselves.” 

We have here a specimen of the utterances that abundantly 
demonstrate the existence of the two states or sets of mind in 
the Church of which we have spoken. The one may be called 
the state or set of mind of the Englishman, the other the state 
or set of mind of the ecclesiastic or the priest. The one, if it 
should prevail, may give the Church a new lease of life, as, in a 
good working sense, a national Church: the other leads straight 
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to sectarianism, and that is next door to disestablishment. The 
strong men, the men of keen and sensitive but solid mind, evi- 
dently belonged all through to the national party. Dr. Boultbee 
of St. John’s Hall, London, pointed out that the central principle 
of the Reformation was “the assertion of national independence 
and national completeness in the most absolute sense.” “The 
idea of national sovereignty,” he said, “has changed since the 
Reformation days. The popular will then bowed, for the most 
part, to the sovereign’s will, and desired little further. Now, 
the sovereign recognizes and represents the national will. I take 
it, therefore, to be a clear ‘ principle of the English Reformation’ 
that formularies and discipline are open to review and to change, 
however venerable their antiquity; that ancient ecclesiastical 
usage possesses no quasi-divine authority, but must bend to 
the ‘edification of the people’ A great national Church must 
reflect the national will, or else resign or be deprived of its proud 
claim. Those who would carry any reform of our procedures 
or arrangements must show that their changes are still built on 
this Reformation principle. Failing this, they will either lose 
their efforts, or disestablishment with all its portentous conse- 
quences must be accepted.” These are weighty words, and go 
to the very heart of the subject. 

Another fact was prominent. The strong, the really leading 
men of the Congress, spoke frankly on the necessity for an al- 
tered tone, even an altered point of view, in relation to most of 
the great subjects upon which hitherto the Church has been very 
sparingly flexible and very manifestly in the wrong. Discussing 
secularism, a prominent speaker said bluntly, “We must present 
to the view of secularists a rational Christian faith, which will 
stand the test of free criticism and full sunlight. We must show 
these men, with unmistakable clearness, what are and what are 
not the fundamentals in the Christian’s creed; what Christ and 
his apostles did say, and what they did not say about this life and 
the life to come.” There is here, to say the least of it, a half- 
confession of defect in the past, which is most encouraging, and 
an indication of the perception of what rational Christians have 
always affirmed,— that the dominant exponents of Christianity 
have all along driven men into revolt, into iconoclasm and unbe- 
lief. “It will be said,” cried one speaker, “that the secularist 
goes on to attack the doctrines of the Christian Church. Ay? 
Which of them,— Plenary verbal inspiration, certain particular 

12 
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views about the doctrine of the atonement, the Calvinistic view 
of predestination, the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian creed ? 
I challenge contradiction when I say that these are, in five cases 
out of six, the kind of doctrines which these tracts and newspapers 
attack.” Precisely; and what else should they attack? Besides, 
these are not, or have not been, the open questions the speaker 
would have us believe, the mere fringe of the garment, but the 
very garment itself. But their, at all events, partial repudiation 
or relegation into an inferior place, at a Church Congress, even by 
individual speakers only, is a sign of the times. 

The accomplished President, the Bishop of Durham, sounded 
the key-note that all such speeches as these only continued or 
worked out, though he sounded it in only a covert kind of way. 
He said : “ Before all things, we shall learn by the lessons of the 
past to keep ourselves free from any distrust or dismay. Astron- 
omy once menaced, or was thought to menace, Christianity. 
Long before we were born, the menace had passed away. We 
found astronomy the sworn ally of religion. The heresy of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had become the orthodoxy of 
the nineteenth.” That is only partly true. Instead of taking 
what has happened in relation to astronomy and the like asa 
lesson against “distrust and dismay,” the Church should take it 
to heart as a lesson in humility and teachableness,— as a lesson 
against obstruction, obstinacy, and the assumption of infallibility. 

It is true that the heresy of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
has become the orthodoxy of the nineteenth, but not because 
astronomy or the astronomers have changed in relation to the 
Church. It was the Church that had to change in relation to 
them. The good Bishop, then, should hardly take what has hap- 
pened as a ground for confidence in the Church as an enduring 
rock amid all earthly mutations. What has happened is properly, 
as we have said, a lesson in humility. But the Bishop proceeds: 
“When some years ago an eminent man of science, himself a firm 
believer, wrote a work throwing doubt on the plurality of worlds, 
it was received with a storm of adverse criticism, chiefly from 
Christian teachers, because he ventured to question a theory 
which three centuries earlier it would have been a shocking 
heresy to maintain. Geology next entered the lists. We are 
old enough, many of us, to remember the anxiety and distrust 
with which its startling announcements were received. This 
scare, like the other, has passed away.” Yes, “passed away,” but 
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again only because the Church has had to bend its proud knee 
before the thing it hated, suspected, and damned. But the 
Bishop proceeds to partly admit this, though in a way calculated 
to ruffle the Church as little as possible: “Our theological con- 
ceptions have been corrected and enlarged by its teaching, but the 
work of the Church of Christ goes on as before. We admire the 
providential design which through myriads of years prepared 
the earth by successive gradations of animal and vegetable life 
for its ultimate destination as the abode of man. Nowhere else 
do we find more vivid and striking illustrations of the increasing 
purpose which runs through the ages. Geology, like Astronomy, 
is fast becoming our faithful ally. And now, in turn, Biology 
concentrates the same interests and excites the same distrusts. 

Will not history repeat itself? If the time should come when 
evolution is translated from the region of suggestive theory to 
the region of acknowledged fact, what then? Will it not carry 
still further the idea of providential design and order? Will it 
not reinforce with new and splendid illustrations the magnificent 
lesson of modern science,— complexity of results traced back to 
simplicity of principles, variety of phenomena issuing from unity 
of order,— the gathering up, as it were, of the threads which con- 
nect the universe, in the right hand of the One Eternal Word?” 

If these clear outlooks upon the past dealings of the Church 
with science should become general, and if the true lesson taught 
by them should be learned, we do not assume much when we say 
that the science of theology will become a very different thing in 
the future from what it has been in the past. Hitherto, it has 
hardly been a real science at all,—not so much a science as a 
series of arbitrary announcements or tyrannical decrees. But, if 
the Church henceforth is to recognize in science the revealer of 
God, the “ old things ” will indeed “ pass away,” and “all things ” 
will indeed “ become new.” 

From these deep and vital things, we may turn to a subject 
which is of less profound importance, but which excited far more 
interest,— the latitude which is to be allowed to high ritualism, 
and the imprisonment of the Rev. 8S. F. Green. The high ritual- 
ists hate the interference of the State. In their eyes, this is sacri- 
lege and horrible. It is difficult for us to see why a priest, ipso 
facto, should be considered a “spiritual” person, entitled to in- 
terfere with the Church, while a lay judge should be considered, 
ipso facto, a person whose touch is a positive sin ; but so it seems 
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to high ritualistic eyes. The Hon. C. L. Wood spoke only tem- 
perately for his party, when he said: “To ask those who believe 
in the divine right of the Episcopate to the Government of the 
Church to submit to Episcopal decisions, on the ground of that 
divine right, when you tell them at the same time that those de- 
cisions are bound by the rulings of any secular Court, is a mock- 
ery andasham. A bishop, with his eyes fixed on the judgment- 
seat of Christ, conscious that to that Tribunal alone he is respon- 
sible, and that in regard to his decisions he is bound not by Acts 
of Parliament or the rulings of any secular tribunals, but by the 
principles and rules of that great spiritual society through which 
he derives all his authority over the conscience, is, indeed, an 
object of the highest reverence, and great is the responsibility of 
those who disobey him; but for a bishop, who is the mere instru- 
ment for enforcing the decisions of a Court, to which the Church 
owes no allegiance, nothing can be claimed, and to him nothing 
will be given.” 

Now, we are only poor benighted outsiders; and it seems to 
us that a lay judge, as well as a bishop, may have “his eyes fixed 
on the judgment-seat of Christ, conscious that to that tribunal 
alone he is responsible”: nay, it is conceivable that a bishop, in 
acting on his own responsibility, amenable to no law, might fix 
his eyes on something very different from “the judgment-seat 
of Christ,’ — might, in plain English, be just as much led by 
pride, and love of power, and passion as other men. The keen 
Bishop of Manchester sent an arrow straight home, when he 
magnanimously asked whether they wanted to be judged by bish- 
ops instead of laymen. “You will have the goodness to remem- 
ber,” he said, “that if there was any one thing which they, the 
clergy present, bishops, priests, and deacons, did not possess, it 
was the faculty of a judicial mind. They might be capital fel- 
lows in the pulpit, but very bad upon the Bench. They were 
always telling their own story, they were never contradicted, 
they were never picked to pieces, they were always taking their 
own party view, and they did not possess the judicial faculty 
such as the Final Court of Appeal ought to possess. There was 
nothing like calm, quiet men, laymen, trained in the law, accus- 
tomed to look at both sides of the question, to weigh the mean- 
ing of words and sentences, to examine old documents, and 
ascertain the intention and meaning of those who drew them 
up,—there was nothing like a court composed of that kind of 
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men to settle disputed questions which came before the Court 
of Final Appeal.” 

These notes from opposite quarters in high places were echoed 
again and again. The reader of one paper said: “I am arguing 
for a large variety of ritual, and is it possible that I can find 
a stronger argument than by pointing to the extreme variety 
which in fact exists among the higher clergy of the Church of 
England?” “Concede this ritual,” cried the reader of the next 
paper, “and the current of our Church’s life-blood will be cor- 
rupted as by a poisonous taint. Nor will the expedient be 
doubtful in its issues and long in its duration. The ‘scream 
will indeed be transient’; but it will be the last and bitter 
death-cry of an Establishment which God for long has signally 
blessed, and whose continuance for years to come was the object 
of our dearest hope and most fervent prayers.” Behold how 
these churchmen love one another! Then, the Dean of Chester, 
as if to warn off all reformers, said of the Book of Common 
Prayer: “It has already been patched in successive revisions 
with patches inconsistent with one another, and seriously dis- 
torting the original fabric. If touched again, it will fall to pieces. 
We shall struggle on fairly well, if our amateurs keep their hands 
off our ritual and our ritualists.” “We shall struggle on,” is 
hardly a hopeful note; but, “if touched again, it will fall to 
pieces,” is positively heart-rending. We do not deny the accu- 
racy of the statement, but it is distressing. 

What the culmination will be, the future only will reveal. It 
is clear to-day that two great forces are at work in the Church,— 
the same forces that are working everywhere, in relation to relig- 
ion. Both may be wanted, like husk and kernel, but one only 
will ultimately feed the world. The priest, the ritual, the closely 
guarded bit of holy ground may have their uses, but they will 
have their day. Humanity sounds’a deeper note than Church, 
man a more lasting note than priest; and to the supremacy of 


these we are moving on. 
Joun Pace Hopps. 
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Cross Patch, and Other Stories. Adapted from the myths of 
Mother Goose. By Susan Coolidge. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1881. $1.50. 

Stories that the little folks will read and find as moral as the 

prototypes from which they are improved, and not without a 

touch of their extravagance. 


The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Dissenting Minister. 
Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapscott. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 

Part of the story of a morbid, unhappy, unsuccessful life, and 
significant only as revealing the weaknesses that cause a good 
deal of the misery and failure of life. 


Garfiel?’s Words. Suggestive passages from the public and 
private writings of James Abram Garfield. Compiled by 
William Ralston Balch. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1881. 

The country’s interest in everything relating to the late Presi- 
dent’s history and utterances justifies such a volume as this, 
which, indeed, contains many noble and characteristic sentences. 
But the impression will be general that the work of selection is 
hastily done, retaining many sayings that have no permanent sig- 
nificance; and also that Gen. Garfield’s eloquence and power are 
better shown in almost any one of his complete addresses than in 
these detached passages. That could hardly be otherwise than 
true of one who, with no singular sententiousness nor surpass- 
ing genius, said, as he did, everything he attempted surpris- 
ingly well. The little memoir prefixed to the sayings is interest- 
ing, especially in the new evidence it furnishes of Gen. Garfield’s 
intellectual energy, the breadth of his reading, and his literary 
diligence in the midst of public labors that most men find com- 
pletely engrossing. The letter relating to the Odes of Horace 
and their bibliography is peculiarly impressive in this view. It is 
clear that this was a man who would have attained eminence as 
a scholar and an educator, had not his country claimed him for 
distinguished service in the field, and the successive public sta- 
tions to which it called him. 
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The Duties of Women. A Course of Lectures by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 

Man’s Origin and Destiny. Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. By J. P. Lesley. Price $2.00. 


From Lee & Shepard. 


Handbook of English Synonyms. By L. J. Campbell. Price 50 cents. 


The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. No.9. For Readings and Reci- 
tations. Edited by George M. Baker. Price 50 cents. 


Hannah Jane. By David Ross Locke. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Philosophy of Carlyle. By E. D. Mead. Price $1.00. 


The Theistic Argument, as affected by Recent Theories. By J. Lewis 
Diman, D.D. Price $2.00. 


England Without and Within. By Richard Grant*White. Price $2.00- 


Garfield’s Words. Suggestive Passages from the Public and Private 
Writings of James Abram Garfield. Compiled by William Ralston 
Balch. Price $1.00. 

From Roberts Brothers. 


The Man Jesus. A Course of Lectures. By John White Chadwick. 
Price $1.00. 

A Pageant, and Other Poems. By Christina G. Rossetti. Price $1.25. 

Cross-Patch, and Other Stories. By Susan Coolidge. Price $1.50. 


Mammy Tittleback and her Family. A True Story of Seventeen Cats. 
By H.H. Price $1.25. 


Massachusetts in the Woman Suffrage Movement. By Harriet H. Rob- 
inson. Price $1.25. 


Country Pleasures: The Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. By 
George Milner. Price $1.50. 


My First ee! ; or, Letters Home from Colorado, Utah, and Califor- 
nia. By Caroline H. Dall. Price $1.50. 


Ballads and Sonnets. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Price $2.25. 
From Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


Charles Henry Brigham. Memoir and Papers. Price $1.75. 
Helps to Devout Living. Compiled by Miss J. Dewey. Price $1.25. 


Memorial Day. Oration by Gov. John D. Long, Ode by Col. Thomas W. 
Higginson. May 30, 1881. Price 20 cents. 


From Little, Brown & Co. 
Ideality in the Physical Sciences. By Benjamin Peirce. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


American Nervousness, its Causes and Consequences. By George M. 
Beard, A.M., M.D. Price $1. o. 
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Bacon. “English Philosophers.” By Thomas Fowler, M.A., F.S.A. 
Price $1.25. 


The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford. By Reuben Shapscott. Price 
$1.00.— For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. “Transatlantic Novels.” Price 
$1.00.— For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Before and after the President’s Death. By Henry W. Bellows. Price 
25 cents. 


Martin Luther and his Works. By John H. Treadwell. Price $1.00. 
Subjects and Questions. Economic Tracts, No. III. Price 10 cents. 


Spain. By Edmundo De Amicis. Price $2.00.— For sale by A. Will- 
iams & Co. 


From Macmillan & Co. 


Kant and his English Critics. By John Watson, M.A., LL.D. Price 
$4.00.— For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


The Bible and Science. By T. Lander Brunton, M.D., Sc., F.R.S. Price 
$2.50.— For sale by A. W illiams & Co. 


From Phillips § Hunt. 
The Problem of Religious Progress. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 1881. 


From Government Printing Office. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1879. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Report of an Ordinary Meeting of the Bengal Social Science Association. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Directors of the Massachusetts Infant 
Asylum. April, 1881. 

Report of the Unity Church Industrial School for Girls, Chicago, Ill. 


Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Washingtonian Home, Waltham 
Street, Boston. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Chicago Flower Mission. 

The Relation of Women to Work in the Southern States. By Virginia C. 
Merwin. Read before the Association for the Advancement of Women, 
at the Annual Congress, Boston, October, 1880. 

Representation of Women on Boards of Charities supported by Taxa- 
tion. By Mrs. W. P. Lynde, Wisconsin. 

Memorial Discourse in Honor of Rev. George W. Hosmer. Preached at 


the Church of Our Father. By the Rev. G. W. Cutter, Buffalo, N.Y., 
July 10, 1881. 





